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““THE ECONOMIC DISORDER OF THE WORLD AT THE PRESENT TIME 
INVOLVES PROBLEMS OF SUCH A NUMBER, SUCH NOVELTY, SUCH 
COMPLEXITY, THAT THEY HAVE FAIRLY BEATEN ALL GOVERNMENTS, 
EVEN THOSE OF THE MOST ADVANCED NATIONS. ... UNDER 
EXISTING CONDITIONS THE PROBLEMS ARE TOO BIG FOR THE MEN— 
FOR ANY MAN . . . WHERE, ASIN RUSSIA, A NEW SET OF RULERS HAS 
BEEN THROWN UP OUT OF THE PROLETARIAT, THE POSITION IS NOT 
BETTER, BUT WORSE.” 
Viscount Milner, Questions of the Hour. 


PARLIAMENT is meeting as we go to press, and Ministers will 
hear, from the Opposition, what the country thinks of them. 
In the Dock Their mismanagement of our affairs has been 
thane considerable, and this, added to the mischievous 
policy they pursue, has brought us very low. No amount of 
public money spent on Mr. Morrison’s propaganda machine 
can conceal the general futility of Ministers nor their failure. 
Ministers are now in the dock. They will have to give an 
account of their stewardship and to explain why we are in 
the appalling position we are in. We look round and see 
hunger and poverty, financial worries at home, India a blood- 
bath, Palestine a shambles. We have debts we cannot pay 
and we are jettisoning our defences. Worst of all, our Empire 
trade structure is weakened. During September and October 
there was a great Ministerial propaganda put out in the news- 
papers. It caught a great many well-intentioned people, 
who cannot believe that our Ministers are not as amiable 
and patriotic as themselves. It was to the effect that nothing 
of value would be sacrificed to the American desire to break 
up the British Empire. The Preferences were to be{held 
at all costs. There was even a wonderful set piece displayed 
of Mr. Clayton, the American envoy, returning home in a 
dudgeon owing to the stubborn patriotism of Messrs. Attlee, 
Morrison, Dalton and Co. This last story was most con- 
vincing in its detail. But when Mr. Clayton reached Washing- 
ton he was found to be wreathed in smiles and able to announce 
that the British ‘had given way on Preferences.” At the 
time of going to press that is all we know. Thus the Govern- 
ment’s American loan policy has ended by shaking the 
whole Empire in its Preference structure. 
VOL, CXXIX I 
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Mr. ATTLEE’S Government has been re-formed. First Mr. 
Greenwood was bowed out of the Government with com- 
The Reshufl pliments, and then, a few days later, five more 

emesu’’ senior ministers and six junior ministers were 
deprived of office. These last received no compliments. 
They just went, some of them quietly, the others not. The 
names of the departed are Lord Inman, Mr. Joseph Westwood, 
Mr. Bellenger, Mr. John Wilmot, Mr. J. B. Hynd. The 
juniors who were dispensed with are Messrs. G. H. Oliver, 
Ivor Thomas, P. H. Collick, W. Leonard, W. Burke and 
F. Marshall. There will be no regrets in Conservative circles 
at the departure of these men from offices they were quite 
unfit to fill, In common with their colleagues, who are still 
in office, they totally misunderstood the needs of our country, 
and through lack of experience and from absence of talent 
they have made a terrible hash of our affairs. Together with 
Messrs. Attlee, Cripps and Dalton, the departing ministers 
put party interests before national interests every time that 
the two clashed. The new ministers may be better, it would 
be difficult for them to be worse, and there are among them 
men who have had rather better training for political office 
than the old war-horses of the T.U.C. Such men as Mr. 
Strauss, the new Minister of Supply; Mr. Younger, Under 
Secretary at the Home Office, and Mr. Gaitskell, Fuel Minister, 
are men of another class who have, like Mr. Strachey, Mr. 
Dalton and Sir S. Cripps, thrown in their lot with revolu- 
tionaries. They will no doubt be very useful to them ; it is 
impossible to admire them for their leftward swing, but it is 
certain that there is no more immediately paying proposition 
than for men with a good education to join revolutionaries in 
the beginning of an upheaval. The choice of ministers for 
posts has been, presumably, that of the Prime Minister who, 
forgetting that he once wore the King’s uniform and had a 
good war record, has made Mr. Shinwell Secretary of State 
for War. The Army has never before had such an insult 
given to it. Mr. Shinwell has been at once the disaster of the 
Government and the mountebank of public life with his 
week-end speeches. It was a bad joke that was played 
upon the miners when he was made Minister of Fuel and 
Power. But to put him at the War Office is possibly the 
most cynical appointment ever made by any British Prime 
Minister. 


Mr. ATTLEE has not been content with an ordinary Govern- 
ment reshuffle. Besides the changes he has made in the 

personnel of his ministry he has also gravely 
Dictator altered the structure of Cabinet government 
by creating a dictatorship over production and 
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trade and making Sir Stafford Cripps the dictator under the 
title of Minister of Economic Supply. Under him in this 
new venture are Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, the new Minister of 
Fuel, and Mr. Strauss, the new Minister of Supply. Judging 
by Sir Stafford Cripps’s own speeches and a flood of statements 
issued to the press, the innovation gives almost unlimited 
power to the new Minister of Economic Supply. Sir Stafford 
Cripps will have the means of life and death in regard to all 
industrial concerns. He can withhold fuel or raw materials 
from those he wishes to close down ; he can refuse licences to 
those who do not meet with his approval. At every stage of 
every manufacture he can check, hold up, discourage and 
disintegrate. The nominal aim of the new Ministry of 
Economic Supply is the encouragement of our export trade. 
But the real effect of the proposed general interference with 
all stages of manufacturing processes will be as though a 
man stood by a great engine while it was running and from 
time to time threw in a shovelful of sand. If it is desired to 
encourage trade the people who know how to do this are the 
manufacturers who have been making and selling for years ; 
an ardent visionary like Sir Stafford Cripps can do nothing 
but harm. He is a dangerous man because, to use a French 
phrase a1 ne se doute de rien. He sees nothing until it hits 
him, and he is unteachable. The man who thought that he 
had only got to go to India for six weeks to settle the Hindu- 
Moslem question who, since his return from that country, 
has not noticed that his policy has pushed India into chaos, 
and who retains perfect confidence in his own judgment after 
such a failure is a public danger. His sincerity, his good faith, 
his candour are frightening. He appears to be a follower of 
principles commonly held by revolutionaries before 1789 and 
has learned nothing since the days of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
To think of a man in such a position so unseeing, so uncom- 
prehending and so conceited is to stand appalled at the 
disaster which has overtaken our unfortunate country. 


SIR STAFFORD CRrIPPs is the lime-lit star of the Government : 
to paraphrase a joke of Low’s, he is taking the part of Miss 
p Gold-digger, 1947. The papers are full of 
Dai 9 him, the‘ wireless resounds with quotations 

¥ from his speeches ; he must have a very active 
P.R.O. But all his wind and fury, all his postures under the 
lights do not get the country any nearer to the lost stability. 
The uneducated public look upon all this activity of Sir 
Stafford Cripps as a sort of entertainment put on for their 
benefit. The educated stand aghast, helpless, watching the 
approach of total collapse. To the former and much larger 
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group the financial situation is meaningless. They get their 
wages weekly—so what? They are going to strike next 
week for more, and they will get it. All this talk about 
“economic strangulation ’’’ means no more to them than a 
tale told by an idiot. Their general indifference is not 
affected by Sir Stafford Cripps’s strong language. Perhaps 
if he had the candour to tell his own followers that he had 
been mistaken and had misled them he might impress them, 
but perhaps not. Socialists have been too long nourished 
on falsehoods. In the meantime our gold is streaming out of 
the Bank of England. We have now parted with 30 million 
gold pounds. This has gone to America to pay, not only for 
the raw material of industry, but for food. And also for 
films and tobacco. We could, of course, get much more 
tobacco from the countries of the Empire, but we are pre- 
cluded from doing this by clause 9 of our Dollar Loan Agree- 
ment. That was the responsibility of the Government and, to 
the extent that they did not vote against it, of the Conservative 
Opposition. On October 8 Sir Stafford Cripps met the Press 
in order to tell them of the seriousness of our position. Next 
year “much nearer than June” cuts in dollar goods would 
be necessary. No new contracts are being entered into in 
America, but payments were being made on old contracts. 
Of all the ways of narrowing the gap between exports and 
imports it was clear that Sir Stafford thought that we should 
have heavily to cut our imports in tobacco and food. In the 
meantime he is running amuck among the manufacturers. 


All production and export, he said, foodstuffs as well as indus- 


trial, came within his responsibility. It falls to him to try to 
co-ordinate the whole economic programme. It is terrible to 
think of any man, and above all an active doctrinaire, having 
such powers. And it is terrible also to feel the helplessness 
of the individual in face of this situation. We,have seen it 
before, in Russia, in Italy, in Germany : all their revolutions 
went through this phase, but we always thought that “ it 
couldn’t happen here.”” We are now likely to see further 
phases of the same trend and the gradual degradation and 
ultimate corruption of British institutions which are threa- 
tened just as were the far less well-established institutions of 
Russia in 1918 and of Italy and Germany in the years that 
followed. That is the aim. Have we the strength to put up 
some sort of fight against this rising Tyranny? There are 
signs that individuals are revolting ; half the people elegantly 
called spivs and drones are men who have slipped away from 
control of one kind and another. 


NEWSPAPER commentators were full of gossip, rumour and 
contradiction during the weeks that Mr. Attlee was re- 
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arranging his Cabinet. All sorts of absurd 
mg Crossman > StOTies were given currency. Mr. Aneurin 
‘ Bevan would resign unless this assurance or 
that were given him. ‘he miners would revolt if Mr. Shinwell 
was removed from them ; this minister would go, that minister 
would not put up with so and so. In the end everybody 
meekly took the posts offered them, and no one dreamed of 
making any trouble—any public trouble that is—for the 
snarling and back-biting that went on behind the scenes was 
very fierce, and the dismissed and disgruntled ministers said 
pretty openly what they felt about the way in which they 
were fired. But, with all the future nationalisation schemes, 
there will be some very good and lucrative posts going and, 
angry and sore as they are, the ex-ministers do not mean to 
quarrel with their bread and butter. One very pertinent 
question which has been asked, however, is about Mr. Cross- 
man. He is the ablest man in the Socialist Party and one of 
the ablest in the House of Commons: how does it happen 
that in this general shift of so many men and the promotions 
of so many new ones that Mr. Crossman has been omitted ? 
He used to be thick with Mr. Aneurin Bevan; they have 
proclaimed the same extremist faith. Why was Mr. Crossman 
left out ? There is a mystery here. 


THE Conservative Press have been inclined to see a move to 
the Right in Mr. Attlee’s reformed Government. That is 
; not the view taken by Socialist extremists. 

‘ | Sento The weekly paper, the Tribune, which ex- 
presses the views of Mr. Aneurin Bevan, 

pointed out on October 10 that one of the young men pro- 
moted to high office is Mr. Strauss. He is to be Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s lieutenant in the drive to change British industry. 
Mr. Strauss, we are informed by the Tribune, was a founder 
of that paper and served on its Board until he took office. 
“Tt is now clear,” says our contemporary, in speaking of 
Mr. Strauss’ new post, ‘“‘ that the Government remain com- 
mitted to carry through this vital measure [nationalisation 
of steel], not in the next but in the following parliamentary 
session,” and in case Mr. Attlee should not be able to get 
this through the House of Lords during this Parliament, the 
Editor kindly points out to him that he must at once deal 
with the House of Lords before such an emergency arises. 
In the following passage he directs Mr. Attlee along the path 
he should follow. And in order that the Prime Minister should 
the more clearly understand his orders he italicises the passage. 
But the printers of The National Review need not take 


this trouble. 
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“The delay in the nationalisation of steel, therefore, 
makes it essential that in the intervening period—that is, 
during the coming session of Parliament—the Government 
should remove the remaining meanseof obstruction that 


are still in the hands of the House of Lords.” 


Now the Editor of the Tvibune is said to have the not very 
English name of Jon Kimche ; Mr. Aneurin Bevan, who he 
very much admires, is Welsh, and Mr. Strauss—well, could 
Mr. Strauss possibly be a Jew? In any case, this trio does 
not seem to have any love for or loyalty to British institutions, 
and they are a curious trio to be joined together in an attack 
upon British parliamentary institutions. 
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THE idea of a new title or form of address for Sir Stafford 
Cripps is being discussed in Government circles. It is thought 
Hail ! Hail ! that our dictator would be helped in his 

: prodigious task of switching all British trade 
from money-making to dead loss, if his position were enhanced 
by some special form of address or title. All the other men 
who have achieved power in Western Europe since 1920, 
Mussolini, who became the Duce, Franco, who became the 
Caudillo, and Hitler, who not only became the Fuhrer, but 
who insisted that the old German greetings should be trans- 
formed into “ Heil Hitler.’’ All these men felt themselves to 
be enhanced by their self-assumed titles. Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
followers feel that something of the same kind should be done 
about him. The powers given him are revolutionary in that 
they do not derive from anything within the constitution or 
the custom of the English people. Those who admire and 
welcome revolution believe that so far from concealing the 
gravity of the one through which we are passing, we should 
be proud and should proclaim it. We have seen these 
Crippsian powers assumed in other countries. We saw them 
in Russia, in Italy, in Germany, in Spain, and we have had 
the foolish idea that such things could not happen here. But 
they have happened and we are in the grip of arbitrary 
decisions given by a fantastical visionary. ‘I have not only 
got power over Government production, but over private 
production,” Sir Stafford Cripps is reported to have said. 
True, we are constantly reminded by the Daily Herald, the 
Government organ, that Sir Stafford Cripps is a member of a 
team voted for by half the nation, and that therefore he must 


be democratic. But Hitler was voted for by the whole. 


German people. All these subversive movements start in the 
same way, as reform. All gather momentum as they go 
towards tyranny. Hitler is the prototype, abler, vainer, 
more fanatical than our Ministers. They talk about demo- 
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cracy and use cricket similies in their speech, thus reassuring 
the country, but their aims are as absolute and as mischievous 
as any past or present revolutionary, and revolutionary leaders 
are true to type. We may yet come to saying “ Hail 
Cripps!” instead of “Good Morning.” We are on that 
slippery and downward-going road. 


Mr. SHINWELL is a bad loser. He wanted to stay on in the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power. He still wanted to control the 
Passing th mines. But he was a disastrous administrator 
Buck ° —having no other idea of office than to use it 

as a sounding board for his erratic views. 
Mr. Attlee had therefore no choice but to get him out of an 
office where he had made every possible mistake ; mistakes 
that -he made a point of advertising. He has now left the 
post he so mismanaged and we shall not, this winter, have 
him issuing contradictory forecasts about coal. That he will 
be mischievous on defence matters is a certainty. His swan 
song about. fuel was a long diatribe against the ‘‘ experts ”’ 
who misled him about coal. “I was not an expert,” bleated 
Mr. Shinwell at a meeting in his constituency on October 12. 
“T was in the hands of experts.” Civil servants, who are 
inclined to favour Socialism, had better take note of this 
saying. It exhibits all the well-known traits of the vain man 
who has made a resounding failure. Mr. Shinwell may or may 
not have been warned by the salaried experts of his Ministry, 
but he was warned by others and Sir Robert Benwick, Chair- 
man of the Public Relations Committee of the Electricity 
Supply Industry at once said, in reply to the accusation, 
‘Mr. Shinwell was warned as early as June, but he did not 
listen.” It is not a pretty end to his term of office, but it is 
much what any one who knows the Shinwell sort of politician 
would expect. 


StncE Mr. Baldwin’s statement that the reason he had not 
been more candid about the dangers we ran in 1936 was 
because he wanted to win the election that 

ae, year, there has been nothing so revealing as 
- Mr. Morrison’s speech at Smethwick on 
October 12, when he did his best to alarm Socialists about the 


state of the country. 


It might be said that the Government ought to have intro- 
duced a much stricter austerity programme much sooner... . 
The chances seemed good. ... To have imposed the present 
plan 18 months ago would have been bad policy.—Times Report. 


There we have it. It is the old plea. But we may also be 
sure that underlying the pleas is the same ignorance. Mr. 
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Baldwin could not believe in the German danger. Mr. 
Morrison, on the other hand, did believe in—or at any rate 
preached—Socialist doctrine. And it is Socialist doctrine 
which has been exposed as the main cause of our bankruptcy. 
The Attlee Ministers thought that you only had to spend a lot of 
money—other people’s money—on certain classes of the people, 
you had only to talk a smattering of Rousseau and Lenin and 
things would, somehow, arrange a better pattern of life for man- 
ual workers and the “intellectuals ’’ who serve the class war. 
Well, Mr. Morrison was mistaken, and since he first saw the dan- 
ger signal—about two years ago—he and his party have 
gambled and have lost. They embarked upon schemes of 
capital expenditure which in England’s most prosperous 
days, before 1914, she would have found too heavy. Facing 
a shortage of manpower they deprived industry of nearly 
400,000 young people who were ready to go to work. They 
kept them in schools that couldn’t be enlarged, under teachers 
who couldn’t be reinforced to meet the new numbers. And 
now Socialist Ministers are obliged to face the fact that they 
have been mistaken from A to Z in their ideas. They do not, 
however, say “we were wrong, we thought things were 
different to what they are.’”’ No, they invent new theories 
and get ready to push us still further down the road to revolu- 
tion and the ruin it brings. Mr. Morrison rubbed this in. 
“We are now coming up against just the same choice as the 
Russians have been facing ever since their revolution. . . .” 
Much more than the war, seriously as this affected 
us, we are suffering from the experiments made on us since 
July, 1945, and the lunatic extravagance of the Government, 
an extravagance accompanied, as it is, by crippling taxation. 
The Russians have suffered acutely from the results of their 
revolution, the bulk of the people are in the most abject 
misery and groan under a tyranny which has never before 
been equalled. We have the same problem as the Russians 
says Mr. Morrison. It isn’t really quite as black as that. 
We have the power, if we have the will to get rid of the 
worst Government that has ever devastated Britain. It can 
be done if we work. 


WE are promised an Autumn Budget and we are bracing 
ourselves to receive the blows it will give us. Its provisions 
mere Cree are not likely to have any elements of surprise, 
Buds ms ™" for every possible aspect of our financial 

position has been discussed and re-discussed 
many times in the newspapers. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s chief object is to arrest the rapidly rising inflation 
and, if he can, to check consumption by means of taxation. 
The happy days are gone when he could “ soak the rich.” 
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There are no rich, he and his mates have not only destroyed 
present wealth but are preventing further wealth from being 
created. The Government made a feeble effort to persuade 
the T.U.C. to accept the principle of a ceiling for wages, they 
failed, as was inevitable, for the T.U.C. exists in order to 
raise wages. There are not many other things that Mr. 
Dalton can do to check inflation, but he can make goods 
dearer and more scarce by taxation, and he can stop the food 
subsidies. A great campaign is being waged against this 
proposal and the T.U.C. is horrified at the idea that we should 
pay for our food ourselves. Food subsidies amount at 
present to about 2/3d. a head a week. It would have 
been supposed that the very greatly increased wages would 
have enabled that amount to be paid without difficulty. 
But the T.U.C. is almost frantic at the bare idea of the removal 
of the subsidies, and it is a fact that the working classes in 
the towns would resent no longer getting their dole. It will 
be an act of some courage if Mr. Dalton disregards their 
sentiments. If he does he is certain to embark upon a further 
policy of spoliation of the class, alongside which he was 
educated [at Eton], a class against which he has shown great 
animus. Besides the cuts in the food subsidies he will 
undoubtedly have to announce cuts in the food ration, meat, 
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'fats and other dollar-costing goods. And the schemes for 


building all sorts of things by public authorities will have to 
go into cold storage and the huge body of workmen drafted 
into the building trades will have to be drafted out again. 
The building of houses could perfectly go on if private builders 
were allowed to do the job and if timber were decontrolled— 
at present a man may not cut down his own trees. There 
is a great struggle going on in the Socialist party on all these 
questions between those who want to take the Russian path 
over the precipice and those who would rather look again 
before they jump. Mr. Attlee need, however, have no anxiety 
about the attitude of his party. They will swallow what he 
gives them, whatever this 1s. 


It is beginning to be realised that after our latest war, as 
after the one before, the ignorance and thoughtlessness of 
At Lake Success °°2t#i2 public men have landed the world in 

one most unnecessary trouble. After the 
1914-18 war there was the “‘ League of Nations,” ‘buried last 
September ; now it is the “ United Nations,” at present 
in conference in Long Island. This body, so far, is a mere 
mischief making concern that will, if it is not soon closed down, 
lead to yet a third world war, perhaps the final Armageddon 
of the Prophecy. If it had not been for Russia, the pretence 
that all people desired peace and each other’s prosperity 
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would perhaps have been kept up longer. As it is, the dan- 
gerous farce has been exposed and even our British pacifists 
find it hard to praise so very quarrelsome a body. But, as 
yet, there is no movement to close it down. In the meanwhile 
the Russians are using the gathering to insult England and 
America in every known way and in the grossest language. 
The diapason of these insults is rising, and in an earlier— 
and more practical—age such language would have led to a 
break in the diplomatic relations of countries which were 
so deeply insulted as have been England and the U.S.A. 
during this session by the Russian delegates to UNO. It 
is thought that Russia plans to leave UNO in a crescendo of 
violent language. It is difficult to see what Stalin can gain 
from such conduct, certainly no prestige or honour abroad. 
We are told that all this sound and fury is directed at the 
Russian people and that they have to be persuaded to bear 
the hardships imposed on them by the Communist régime by a 
belief that the democracies are preparing to attack them. 
We are told that we must not allow ourselves to be disturbed 
by insults and the broadcasting of lies about our country 
because this is just “ Fanny’s pretty way.” But if there is 


any truth in this theory, if it is the fact that the Russian ° 


peoples can only be held together by such conduct, this 
clearly shows the weakness of a police state and the flaws 
which are inherent in tyranny wherever this is exercised 
beyond a certain point and over too vast a sphere. 


NOWHERE has the mischievous futility of the international 
body called UNO been more apparent than in Palestine, 
tiie ii where there is a crescendo of disorder. English 

soldiers are murdered there every week by 
Jews, primed and armed in the U.S.A. The British Govern- 
ment, having demonstrated to the full, how much money and 
how many lives can be lost through having no British policy, 
has avowed its intention of “‘ surrendering the mandate ” but 
has not made it clear that it is really going to leave Palestine 
soon. An International Commission has reported in favour 
of Partition, a new kind of partition which proposes a sort of 
jig-saw division between Jews and Arabs of a State which was 
wholly Arab until the Jews were encouraged to make a 
“home” there 30 years ago.. The Arabs have a genuine 
grievance in this matter and the Jews are before our eyes 
exhibiting their unfitness for politics and nationhood and are 
giving the world a lesson in “ how not to do it.’’ Nothing 
could better show why the Jews are a race without a country 
than their present. conduct, they will inevitably be sent 
wandering again—not by us, we should wash our hands of the 
whole business—but by the Turks or the Russians or whoever 
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ultimately takes over the country after suppressing the bandits 
who are at present infesting Palestine. In the meantime the 
Americans have made it clear that they are not going to take 
on the policing of Palestine, although the British Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Creech Jones, has definitely said that we are 
not going to enforce Partition unless the Jews and Arabs 
accept it. In the meanwhile the Jews and Arabs are breathing 
fire and slaughter and world Jewry, forgetting Hitler’s war 
against them and that the British were his main, and at one 
time, his only opponents, have declared a Jehad upon Britain. 
We call the attention of our readers to Mr. Dickson’s account— 
in this number—of the Jews at Héhne Camp where he visited 
them. That is all we have got by our patience and our genuine 
endeavour to help Jews. The fact is that in some political 
situations patience and a genuine desire to see fair play are of 
little use, and this Palestine case is one of them. The ‘‘ Jewish 
Home” might have been a feasible project without Hitler’s 
massacres, without the U.S.A. desire to have no more Jews. 
Given these two phenomena it became impossible. Designed 
in the first place as a subterranean attack on the British 
Empire, it has ultimately proved all too successful. But it 
has also exposed the full weakness of the Jewish character and 
has shown the world that this remarkable race is incapable 
politically. Incapable except of violence and subversion. It 
is not UNO, that inept and inexecutive body that can deal 
with such a situation, even though Russia supports its 
Palestine plan, perhaps with a view of ultimately policing the 
country. 


In the meantime a very dangerous situation has arisen in the 
Arab States. They do not propose to sit still and watch the 
Arabi Jews consolidate their position with the help 
Infelix of American arms. The Arab delegate at Lake 
Success made this clear on October 12th and he 
pointed out to the Americans that the matter was their 
responsibility and that the new Jewish State would be, if it. 
were formed ‘‘ dependent on wealthy Jewish capitalists in New 
York and will assist the political and economic ambitions of 
the United States to acquire a toll-gate at the entrance to the 
Middle East.” The Arabs see the danger to themselves in 
such a set up, and while the remaining nations—there were 
some 25 who desired to air their views on this matter—were 
droning on about the United States’ proposals, the Arab 
countries had a gathering in Beirut, where much inflammable 
talking was done by the members of the Arab League Council, 
and a measure of mobilisation was decided on. ‘‘ The prepara- 
tions by the Arabs may bring them into a clash primarily not 
with the Jews but morally and physically with the United 
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Nations . . . if Britain has, in the meantime, not divested all 
responsibility for maintaining order, then the Arabs will be 
brought face to face with the British’! ! [Manchester Guar- 
dian’s Beirut Correspondent.| That would be quite intolerable 
and we trust that Mr. Creech Jones has made it clear that we 
do not propose to fight the Arabs to please American Jews. 
But what a lesson in the mischievous nature of such a gather- 
ing as is now being held in the U.S.A. We hope that the good 
sense of the Americans will be aroused by all this in time to 
make them see the danger inherent in this successor of the 
League of Nations. 


THE Geneva Conference on Tariffs has virtually come to an 
end. The chief American representative, Mr. Clayton, is 

back in Washington. He was instructed by 
we met his Government to get the abolition of the 
preferential arrangements between members 
of the British Empire and, it is to be feared that he has 
succeeded in greatly modifying them, owing to our having 
no Minister who cares to hold the Empire together. We, 
in the British Empire, are one power, weakened by feebleness 
at: the heart, by old “‘ Free Trade ”’ ideas, by the separatism 
of the Liberal and Socialist Parties, but still a Great 
Power. Foreigners have no more right to ask us to throw 
over South Africa or New Zealand than we should have to ask 
the U.S.A. to throw over Louisiana. The distances between the 
members of the British countries do not separate them from 
each other or make them foreign, and, since the last great war, 
since the openly exhibited weakness of Britain, the Dominions 
have played up as they always do to help the Mother Country. 
The Americans have always disliked the English, and they 
have shown this very clearly. They resent us. It is curious, 
for they are very obviously richer than we, in ‘England, are. 
But they are not more powerful, nor potentially so rich as 
the whole Empire when it is joined together ; not even Russia 
is really weightier. Our present seeming weakness comes 
from the fact that we in England are at the moment very 
much misgoverned. And, if the present régime were, by some 
Parliamentary dodge, permanently fastened on to us, then we 
should be in danger, great danger. But a lot of water will 
have to flow under Westminster Bridge before our last 
constitutional safeguards are done away with. And, in the 
meantime we should get on with strengthening Empire ties, 
however much this may fret the Americans. - Above all, 
there should be o more loans. 


THE announcement of the formation of a new Comintern 
made from Moscow on October 5 came as a shock to both 
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N Socialist and Communist parties in England 
eee and France. Russia has, for this purpose, 
grouped the Communist parties of nine nations 
counting her own. They are Poland, Rumania, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria. The new organisa- 
tion will be sited in Belgrade. This new move to consolidate 
communism in Eastern Europe was made at a secret con- 
ference, and it was announced simultaneously all over the 
world. We are told that Mr. Zhdanov made a report to the 
meeting. He is a member of the Supreme Soviet and a former 
member of the Comintern. He is also billed by some people 
as Stalin’s successor. Pravda said that his report was accom- 
panied by a declaration that there were in the world two camps 
—“ The Imperialist Anti-democratic camp, the principal 
aim of which is to establish the world domination of American 
imperialism ’’ and the Communist camp “ which is to under- 
mine imperialism, strengthen democracy and liquidate the 
remnants of fascism.” The announcement of this new poli- 
tical set-up was accompanied by a great deal of propaganda 
of the usual sort from Moscow. This'is directed against the 
Marshall plan, but its main attack is upon Socialism and its 
leaders. Messrs. Attlee and Bevin in England, M. Blum in 
France, Signor Saragat in Italy are singled out for abuse. 
The new body is designed to strengthen Russia’s influence 
and to exhibit her domination of Communism all over the 
world. British Communists seem to have been taken by 
surprise, and it is evident that they had not been taken into 
Russia’s confidence, though their spokesmen seemed inclined 
to welcome a movement which revives the old Comintern 
abolished by Stalin in 1943. Something like a crisis, however, 
developed in the extreme Left of the British Socialist Party, 
the group led by Mr. Aneurin Bevan, Mr. Strauss and Mr. 
Crossman, these extremists having at last to declare them- 
selves against the Communists or——. Now there is no 
difference in principle between Communism and Socialism. 
Both are predatory and subversive, but the difference in fact 
is that Communism is under Russian orders and Socialist 
parties are national parties, dependent upon the votes of 
their fellow citizens for the power they exercise. That makes 
the whole difference in the eyes of British and French citizens 
and is the reason why even the policy of the Attlee Govern- 
ment is the more tolerable of the two. 


THERE has been a great deal of speculation about the reason 
for this Russian move, which, on the face of it, would not 
Reaso, appear to be a sign of confidence that Com- 

easons Why? unism is growing. In 1943 the Comintern 


was abolished, partly because this gesture pleased Russia’s 
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allies, but also because it was thought that the Communist 
parties in other countries were powerful enough to run their 
own affairs. The re-starting of the old centralised movement 
is now justified because Communist parties in Western Europe 
are not as capable, not as “‘ pure ”’ as they ought to be. They 
are warned not to underestimate their strength. They are 
told that they must be more “intransigent.” But the 
gravamen of the criticism made of them in Russia would 
appear to be that Communist parties do not jump sufficiently 
quickly to Moscow’s orders. But while a general dissatis- 
faction is expressed about Communist parties everywhere 
the heat is to be turned on to the French and Italian parties. 
These bulk very large in their own countries. In France 
Communists had the biggest vote of any party at the general 
election. And at the meeting where Communist parties of 
nine nations decided to put themselves more openly under 
Moscow, the only “ outside’ nations represented were Italy 
and France. It remains to be seen: whether the French trades 
unions, which are now entirely governed by Communists, will 
stand for this. French Communists have failed—or been 
unwilling—to try open disorder, or to use the arms they 
are known to possess. The Frenchman is a _ politically 
educated man ; he may be fooled, he may be bribed, but he 
has been fooled and bribed before and he recognises the 
symptoms. In France, the Communists were listened to as 
something new, they could perhaps lead back to prosperity, 
but they have failed to do this, failed to make any impression 
on the difficulties under which France is groaning. On the 
whole the new Russian move should help the ordinary French- 
man, who merely wants to live and live comfortably, to 
decidé that Communism is not for him. For many Frenchmen 
and women the choice will be between black and white, and 
the old cry will be heard, ‘‘ Who is on my side, who?” It 
would thus appear that the new move, at any rate at present, 
will not strengthen French Communism. It may be that 
Belgrade will, under Tito’s inspiration, urge the Communists 
in the more civilised countries to rather fancy schemes and 
more disorder than they are prepared for. That would lead to 
trouble and disorder, but it would not strengthen the Com- 
munist idea in the world. 


THE Marshall Plan hangs fire and the winter looms dark and 
menacing for many European countries. The Americans 

do not want to see some countries on the 
-aSaaaae mainland of Europe—turn desperately in their 


hunger towards Russia, and they know that . 


they must be quick about their arrangements. The English 
saying “He gives twice who gives quickly” is known 
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on the other side of the Atlantic and President Truman has 
arranged for France’s share in recovered loot to be handed 
over at once. It will come to France in all the forms she 
most needs. France particularly might have been driven 
into an almost desperate condition before the end of the winter 
if food and other raw material of life had not been forth- 
coming. Monsieur Bidault spoke hopefully, on his recent 
return last month from Washington. He was replying to 
the criticism of U.S.A. policy made by French Communists. 
And he praised the generosity of Americans and contrasted 
that country with Russia, about which, says The Times 
correspondent in Paris, he was both caustic and critical. The 
fact is that if Americans want to counter Russian plans for 
Bolshevising Europe, they cannot do this more effectively than 
by supplementing food in France and Italy until their harvests 
are gathered next year. Coal, machinery, food. Those are 
the keys with which to free Europe and to bring her back to 
sanity. In providing these the Americans are making an 
insurance against the future. Russia is banking on an 
American collapse. But this is nowhere in sight and may 
never occur. We are unable to help Europe. Had it not 
been for the general mismanagement of our coal industry—it 
was controlled by the Government at the beginning of the 
war and ever since—we should, by now, have been exporting 
coal—as it is we have not even enough to fill our own bunkers 
and the wealth under our feet remains undisturbed while the 
army of miners is gradually lessening. The French have. 
not this to reproach themselves with. They are raising more 
coal than before the war. The Americans by giving France 
hope may yet save her. But the attack on her is strong. 
The Communists have never been disarmed since the end 
of the war, and they still hold hidden stocks of the rifles and 
ammunition dropped in that country during the resistance. 
These arms will never be used if France can get quickly 
back to work, but it is a close run. 


THE Soviet answer to the Marshall Plan is seen in the strikes 
which held Paris in its grip during the last part of October. 
French Troubl These began on October 13. They spread on 

rench troubles the next two days, designed to impede the 
voting at the elections on the 19th of the month ; they caused 
dislocation of an intense nature in Paris. The C.G.T. (Trades 
Unions) also ordered a strike of the Merchant Navy for 
October 17. This was quickly settled. The cause was a general 
demand for higher pay, the motive an attack on the French 
Government, which has been very courageous in meeting its 
difficulties. The French, other than the communists, are 
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now asking themselves how life is to be carried on under the 
conditions of underground warfare waged on them by their 
Trades Unions acting under Moscow orders. France has had a 
raw deal during the last ten years. A cowardly set of 
Ministers inflicted the disgrace of Munich, this was followed by 
the German occupation, with all that that involved. General 
de Gaulle helped them back to something like normality in 
1945 and his is still the most commanding figure in France. 
Will he be called to office again, and, if he is, will he be able to 
help becoming a dictator ? No one who knows him supposes 
that this is his desire. He was, at the end of the war, desirous 
of helping France back to republican normality. He stayed at 
the head of affairs until he believed that his presence was doing 
France more harm than good. He left, saying, “I think 
you can now manage best without me.” And so they could, 
had not the grip of Communism been complete on the French 
Trade Unions, and had Russia not desired to pursue 
an aggressive policy. General de Gaulle wanted, as most 
Frenchmen did, to get on with Russia. He found it impossible 
and he is now attacking that country with as much bitterness 
as any conservative. In so serious a position as France now 
finds herself in, with a fifth column representing a large 
number of the voters, it is difficult to see what the Prime 
Minister, M. Ramadier, can do other than he does and that 
is to maintain order. He is a Socialist, but he has brought 
troops into Paris to keep the disturbers of peace quiet. The 
local elections, which were partly held in France on October 20, 
have not yet altered the situation. True, these show con- 
siderable gains to the Gaullistes—but until the election of 
October 26 the picture will not be complete. 


THE autumn weather, right into October, remained as lovely 
as that of this miraculous summer. These six months of 
w a unparalleled beauty have been the only good 
ry - fortune. of the year 1947. But the summer 
sunshine did not only bestow benefits: the 
corn harvest was thin and the root crops were very poor, 
although it is a consolation to know that we are well on with 
the preparations for next year’s crops, the fine autumn having, 
to some extent, made up for the dry summer. But our 
winter will be largely conditioned by the indifferent har- 
vests; and the threats made daily by the ministers do 
nothing to make us cheerful: they darken the air and con- 
fuse the minds of the public who are quite bewildered by the 
constant scoldings they receive. Ministers confuse counsel 
in this way because they dare not tell the country the truth, 
and so they make obscure what should be plain, complicated 
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what should be simple. For life is fundamentally simple, 
either you work and earn, or your forefathers worked and 
saved, or you go short of what you urgently need, like food, 
clothes, warmth in winter, and the solace of wine, beer, 
tobacco and other luxuries are denied to you. Ministers dare 
not say this, it would contradict all their propaganda. If 
they spoke the truth they would have to say “ We misled 
you; we told you that all that was wanted to give you a 
full free life was a little legislation and to take away their 
riches from the well-to-do ; we were wrong.” Ministers are 
not telling the truth to those they misled, and until they do 
so they will not penetrate to the minds of the people who are 
not yet in any way aware of the facts of the situation. Sir 
Stafford Cripps, the most active member of the Government, 
is still repeating the old slogans. We can fancy him shaving 
and repeating to himself, as he looks in the glass, all the 
shibboleths of 1789. He evidently still believes in them. Just 
as he believed that the British only had to renounce their 
sovereignty over India to make that country free and happy. 
Perhaps, if he could pause for a moment and look at India 
to-day, he would be a little less cocksure about the blessings 
he will bestow on England to-morrow. France was turned 
topsy-turvy in the 18th century by just such men as Sir 
Stafford Cripps. He is not unlike St. Juste or Lebas. 


THE meeting of the Conservative Party at Brighton during 
the days October 1-4 brought the leaders face to face with 
The Two Voi the people on whose energy and enthusiasm 

e two woices the future of the Party depends. Mr. Churchill 
made a speech which was, as usual, full of good things most 
admirably expressed. He had a tremendous reception, and 
he thoroughly deserved it, being a national figure far more 
than a party one. Mr. Eden made a good speech and was well 
received. He is an admirable speaker and the Conference of 
Conservative workers were refreshed by contact with their 
leaders. What was less refreshing was the complete diver- 
gence in the party as to what Conservatism really stands for 
and what it aims at. Mr. Churchill very rightly refused to 
commit himself to a programme (‘‘ Above all, no programme,” 
Dizzy used to say) and this rather restored harmony after 
the incident of. the ‘ Industrial Charter.”” This incident 
brought to a. head the differences which exist between 
Conservatives ; some believe that the way to attain office is to 
outbid the Socialists in matters of domestic legislation. 
This party within the party is led by Mr. R. A. Butler, who 
was, it will be remembered, the author of the Education Act 
under which the country is now groaning. He also was a 
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firm believer in India for the Indians, and contributed as a 
junior minister greatly to the situation in which India now 
finds herself. We remind our readers of this not by way of 
criticism of Mr. Butler—he has a right to hold any opinion 
he chooses—but he has mistaken his allegiance. The things 
he admires and wants to see done are the appanage of the 
Socialist Party. Unfortunately he has followers. There 
is a group of Tory Pinks who have also mistaken their party 
and who form a fifth column for socialism inside the Con- 
servative Party itself. They are active, they are—many of 
them—bright lads, but they were out of place at Brighton, 
and the fact that they jumped the party into voting for their 
Industrial Charter makes no difference at all as to how 
Conservatives in the country feel about such matters. By 
forcing this scheme on the notice of Conservative voters, 
they have checked the enthusiasm which this great rally 
was intended to arouse. Lord Woolton’s appeal for £1,000,000 
would have had far more success: the shillings and half- 
crowns would have come along far more readily had the back- 
bone Conservatives—the people who are really Conservatives 
—not received this cold douche. As it is, the enthusiasm in 
the country aroused by Mr. Eden and Mr. Churchill was 
countered by the well-meaning but far from clear-headed 
young Tory group who, with their leader, Mr. R. A. Butler, 
have incubated the rather depressing and wholly Socialist 
“Industrial Charter.””’ They must not be misled by their 
success at Brighton. Their spade-work, their eloquence 
produced a vote in their favour. But their efforts have 
helped to put the party back in the doldrums from which 
this conference should have shifted it. 


THE clatter made by the polemics of Russia and the U.S.A. 
fill the air with sound and fury. Both countries have some 
very pretty press fighters and duellists. One 
of the cleverest of these is the Russian writer 
Ilya Ehrenburg. Recently, on the old theme 
of American “ Imperialism ”’ and of how this threatens world 
peace, he made some very neat points. Points that deserve 
an answer. Writing in Pravda, he says—and the Daily Mail 
quotes him—that Russian culture is endangered, for 


Human 
Achievement 


** doubly dangerous is the imperialism of people who mistake their 
technical superiority for the heights of human achievement. 

“‘T have never denied the importance of technique, but I know 
for certain that a vacuum cleaner is only one detail of existence. 
You cannot measure the culture of a country by the number of 
automobiles it has. For that you must speak to the man sitting 
inside. 
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““ We are quite ready to admit the superiority of the American 
washing machines over ours. But we firmly decline to deify the 
washing machine, to bow low before the refrigerator, and to make 
obeisance to the latest type of fountain pen. We think that more 
important than the pen itself is what the pen writes,” and he adds 
that Americans are “‘ Cannibals lusting for profit.” 


That is very clever. But it is not good enough as a 
criticism of the U.S.A. What we all must admire about the 
U.S.A. is the speed and brilliance with which Americans 
have developed their vast country. We admire the fact that 
these pioneers—they were English to start with—have built 
a huge wealthy civilisation in less than 300 years. The 
Russians, with a richer country, are still lamentably back- 
ward; 1,000 years has not been enough time for them to 
get going. And, if they complain because the Americans 
live in a much more comfortable way than they themselves 
are able to do, they must not assume that vacuum cleaners 
and baths are incompatible with art and literature. Let 
those who sneer at the U.S.A. as mere “ Cannibals lusting for 
profit,” go to the picture galleries and look at Whistler’s and 
Sargent’s pictures. Let them read Henry James’s novels and 
learn that men can be at once clean and also gifted. 


WE know a great deal in this country about administrative 

mismanagement and extravagance, but this story from 
France is as complete in its exhibition of what 

A Case for Socialism does for a country as anything we 

the Axe : 

know of here. It is taken from a French 

provincial paper : 

“ This is not a story we are making up. We take it, without 
changing a word, from a daily which, rightly or wrongly, has 
the reputation of being serious, the Journal Officiel of March 
25, page 1073. The following is a quotation from a. speech 
by M. Pestche, the Deputy of the Hautes-Alpes. He spoke 
of the G.C.R. (Groupement des Contréles Radio-electriques) : 

“This service has no legal existence ; it was born of a 
simple decision of the President of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, dated March 15, 1946; it is attached to the Presidency 
of the Council where nobody gives it any attention, and its 
budget is 450 million francs per annum. [f£900,000.] The 
service is plethoric in effectives, since it numbers 2,900 
persons. The rental of the premises where it is installed 
amounts to four million francs a year. It disposes of an 
automobile park of more than 200 vehicles, and the projected 
budget for 1947 envisages an additional 125. Worse still, 
this service gives itself over to curious fancies. It is charged 
with the publication of a confidential bulletin which must be 
distributed only to important consular personalities, I believe 
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a total of forty in all. To effect this publication, there has 
been installed in Mont Valerien a printing establishment 
equipped with six linotype machines. Six more linotypes are 
on the way to installation. Additional printing material is 
in suspense at Strasbourg, and, according to the indications 
which have been furnished me, it would suffice for the pub- 
lication of a daily of large circulation. 

“A curious thing has happened. The service is charged 
with the detection of secret radio stations. It is said that 
during the past year it found just one—that (so it is also said) 
of the Surété Nationale.” [From the Dauphiné (Grenoble) 
of October 8, 1947.] 

The “ Guillotine ”’ is the popular name applied just now in 
France to the loudly professed administrative intention to cut 
out superfluous services and personnel. The Surété Nationale 
is, in simpler wording, the police. The French use the word 
“ guillotine ’’ where we use “‘ axe.’”’ The French see, as we 
do on all hands, the most appalling waste of money. This 
wastefulness is a vice of democratic governments. In the 
days of oligarchies a few people each got a slice of the country’s 
wealth. The total was not very great. Nowadays millions 
of people have pickings. The cost is enormous. 


IN 1945 when Germany was invaded from two sides by 
England and the U.S.A. on the west and by Russia in the 
east, the latter in the most thorough way 
Eastern and = —=— stripped the conquered country of everything. 
Western . . . 
Germany Whole factories were dismantled and carried 
back to Russia without further ado. It may 
be said that very little was left. The kindly English and 
Americans, on the other hand, anxious not to be ruthless, 
decided that each manufacture, each factory, must be 
separately considered, so that there should be no unfairness. 
Now, after two and a half years’ discussion, 682 German 
manufacturing plants have been selected for dismantling, 
and we are told that this decision is not final, that it may be 
altered or added to. We have no doubt at all, that even 
from the German point of view, the short, sharp, ruthless 
Russian plan is preferable to all the hopes, fears and uncer- 
tainties to which the well-intentioned British and Americans 
have subjected the conquered country. In nothing have our 
Government shown themselves more inept than in their’ 
handling of Germany and “ the British Zone ’’ there. 
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WEATHERING THE STORM 


‘A MONTH ago Mr. William Clayton left these shores a highly 
surprised man. Mr. Clayton was then the American Under- 
Secretary of State in charge of economic affairs, and for several 
weeks he had been conducting negotiations in Geneva, Paris 
and London—especially in London; most ardently of all in 
London, although little about these London talks appeared 
in the newspapers. When he left to return to Washington 
he was not only highly surprised, he was very deeply shocked. 
In Paris all had gone well. He had examined the sixteen-nation 
report on the Marshall Plan and the changes which he sug- 
gested had been immediately put into effect. He had put 
forward the suggestions with the utmost sincerity, as he does 
everything, and they had been helpful and’ constructive ; his 
sole desire was to ensure that the report should have a better 
chance of finding favour with. the American Congress. He 
was conscious of Europe’s need for food, machinery and raw 
materials, and he sought to do his best to bring the needed 
materials from America. For that there is reason to be 
grateful. 

In Geneva also everything had gone well for him, up to a 
point. He was there to help in the creation of the Inter- 
national Trade Organisation, which is dedicated to multi- 
lateralism ; that is to say, it is dedicated to the American 
version of free trade. If, the argument runs, no one had any 
discriminatory tariffs or preferences against others’ goods 
(and especially America’s goods), and if all currencies were 
convertible into dollars, then the flow of America’s mass- 
produced, good-quality, low-priced goods would so benefit 
world trade that in a fairly short time living standards would 
rise all over the world. American tariffs (it is eagerly pointed 
out) would also be reduced. They would not be abolished ; 
they would not even be reduced sufficiently to allow the 
rest of the world’s goods to compete in the American market ; 
but, while still remaining high as a protective barrier for 
America’s own market, they would be reduced from the 
present absurdly high level in order to show (to those who do 
not inquire too closely into the practical results) that America 
is also making her contribution to the new free trade. 

Mr. Clayton is one of those Americans who are very deeply, 
very sincerely and most passionately convinced that the 
system of multilateral trading would be of the utmost value 
to the world, and he does not think first and foremost of the 
benefits for America in it all. It is a vision with him, almost 
as bright as the vision which opened before Bright and 
Cobden. The American business men take a more restricted 
view ; they are out to smash all barriers against American 
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trade. But Mr. Clayton cannot be understood if it is thought 
that he is thinking only of profits for America. To argue 
with him is like arguing with Woodrow Wilson about the 
League of Nations ; multilateralism is the gospel to him. At 
the Geneva Conference a month ago the vision seemed to be 
near reality. True, Russia was not playing, nor were the 
countries of Eastern Europe ; it was also too early to invoke 
Germany and Japan, who had a.tidy share of trade before 
the war, but the nations represented were subscribing to the 
doctrine—until the obstacle arose, until the United Kingdom 
and the Dominion Governments refused to abolish Imperial 
Preferences as much as the Americans demanded. The whole 
of the negotiations for the International Trade Organisation 
and its Charter were thrown into suspense. 

It was at that point that Mr. Clayton came to London to 


speak very plainly with Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Bevin.: 


He reminded them that the United States was offering to 
reduce its own tariffs and, in return, was so far asking for the 
abolition of only a third of the Imperial Preferences. It was, 
moreover, suggesting that even this measure of abolition 
should be spread over some years so that any ill-effects would 
not be felt at once. More strongly he reminded them of the 
obligations which this country assumed when the loan agrec 
ment was signed ; in his mind there was no doubt that tk 
British Government at that time had promised to work fc : 
the abolition of Imperial Preferences. If Britain now bro..e 
its word the United States Congress could hardly be expected 
to give more help to Britain. Mr. Bevin’s and Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s replies cannot be known in detail, but it is evident 
that they told Mr. Clayton that the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment, in full agreement with the Dominions, could not move 
from the stand they had taken at Geneva. They had there 
offered to reduce preferences on some ranges of goods, but 
could not agree in any circumstances to the American demand 
that a third of the preferences should be abolished. Mr. 
Clayton was both mystified and mortified at these very proper 
answers; he was unwilling to believe that Britain was 
renouncing solemn obligations, but he was driven to it. He 
said that in such circumstances the United States could hardly 
be expected to release the rest of the loan, and that Britain’s 
hopes of receiving help under the Marshall plan were 
diminished. On that note he left to report to his Government. 
Before the general background to this instructive incident 
is examined it is necessary to point out what would have 
been the immediate and purely statistical effect on trade if 
America’s demands had been accepted. The Americans say 
that they are offering to make tariff reductions of équal value 
to the sacrifices which they were asking of us. Matlaematically 
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that is true if what is done is measured simply by the per- 
centage reductions in each case. But in fact the effect would 
have been heavily in the Americans’ favour. America would 
have been able to export to this country at least three times— 
probably much more—the amount of additional goods which 
we would have been able to export to America. It is for this 
reason that we said that the bargain was not just. 

Much more serious are the wider arguments. A charge 
that we are not honouring an obligation is one that touches 
the honour of this country as nothing else can, and in our 
present plight it would undoubtedly have serious consequences 
if it were proven. Readers of The National Review have no 
need to be reminded that we entered into many dangerous 
and rash commitments when accepting the American loan. 
Under Article 9 of the Loan Agreement we undertook not to 


.| impose any “ quotas” to restrict the volume of goods from 


any particular country or group of countries. The exact 
wording is: ‘‘ If either the Government of the United States 
or the Government of the United Kingdom imposes or main- 
tains quantitative import restrictions, such restrictions shall 
be administered on a basis which does not discriminate against 
imports from the other country in respect of any product ’’— 
with only a few temporary exceptions. That was bad enough, 
ut only the beginning. Under Article 10 we undertook to 
saake sterling on current transactions convertible into other 
currencies (which meant in effect dollars) with the disastrous 
consequences which we suffered this summer until we had to 
calla halt. We also undertook to apply the principle of ‘‘ non- 
discrimination’ in trade. Our commitments under this 
head, which are now called into question, are set out in more 
detail in the ‘‘ Proposals for Consideration by an Inter- 
national Conference on Trade and Employment ’’—that is to 
say the Geneva Conference. These proposals were issued on 
the same day as the publication of the Loan Agreement, and 
Sir Stafford Cripps explained to the House of Commons that 
the P-oposals and the Agreement were interdependent. In 
other words, they were part of the bargain, part of the price 
we paid for the loan. Indeed, although the Proposals were 
nominally American, they were drawn up by the Americans 
in full consultation with the British team, led by Lord 
Keynes, which negotiated the loan agreement. Their wording 
requires especially close study to-day. 

The Proposals were tied firmly round our necks by a joint 
statement by the American and British Governments. “ The 
Government of the United Kingdom,” it is explicitly stated, 
“is in ful agreement on all important points in these pro- 
posals and accepts them as a basis for international discussion, 
and it will in common with the United States Government, 
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use its best endeavours to bring such discussions to a successful 
conclusion, in the light of the views expressed by other 
countries.”” The two Governments undertook to begin pre- 
liminary discussions with other countries “‘ for the purpose of 
developing concrete arrangements to carry out these pro- 
posals, including definitive measures for the relaxation of 
trade barriers of all kinds.” All that is clear, and the implica- 
tions become still clearer when the proposals themselves are 
examined again. 


In Chapter III, Section B, there appear the operative 


words—the heart of the proposals: “In the light of the 
principles set forth in Article VII of the mutual-aid agree- 
ments, members should enter into arrangements for the 
substantial reduction of tariffs and for the elimination of 
tariff preferences, action for the elimination of tariff prefer- 
ences being taken in conjunction with adequate measures for 
the substantial reduction of barriers to world trade, as part 
of the mutually advantageous arrangements contemplated 
in this document.’”’ Then, to make sure that our own long- 
negotiated Imperial Preferences should not be exempt from 
such elimination, the proposals further stated, ‘‘ As an initial 
step in the process of eliminating tariff preferences it should 
be agreed that..... existing international commitments will 
not be permitted to stand in the way of action agreed upon 
with respect to tariff preferences.” 

We appear, at first sight, to have been caught with no 
hope of being freed. Our negotiators agreed that preferences 
should be abolished while tariffs were only reduced. It passes 
comprehension how any team of men, sent out to represent 
this country, could so far forget the proven stability of Empire 
trade (which protected us from the worst blasts of the last 
depression) or so far forget the value of developing imperial 
bonds of every kind. Their error, or the Government’s error, 
becomes all the greater when it is recalled that the loan given 
us was far less than the sum for which we asked (which meant 
that it had to be used almost wholly to cover our urgent 
short-term requirements in consumers’ goods, with little to 
spare for substantial and permanent capital re-equipment). 
Moreover, it was already clear at the time of negotiation that 
American prices were going to rise, thereby reducing the 
value of the loan still further. For short-term benefits, 
bought at skyscraper prices in dollars, we were ready to 
surrender our heritage. 

Yet there is a single loophole in the drafting. When the 
texts of the commitments are read again it is found that our 
agreement was not irrevocable. Our elimination of pre- 
ferences was to be the subject of negotiations, requiring the 
agreement of others. More than that, we are pledged to 
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eliminate preferences only if the actions of other countries 
are proven to be of direct benefit to world trade. In short, we 
se of BCA refuse to make any changes until there are conditions of 
He an expanding world trade. We are certainly not in such con- 

iy a ditions now ; world trade is unbalanced as never before, and 
the American offers of tariff reductions will not substantially 

a help. to redress the balance. If our Government continues 
” to be firm we can save Imperial Preferences without breaking 
either the letter or the spirit of the loan agreement and the 


— attendant agreements. 
ities At the time of writing there are some disturbing reports 
oe that a ‘‘ compromise ”’ is about to be reached between ourselves 
sa : and the Americans. Both sides would make a few more 
of of concessions : the Americans would reduce their tariffs a little 
7 fo, j more, and we should reduce more preferences. If such a com- 
htt: promise were to be reached Mr. Bevin and Sir Stafford Cripps 
part would seem to have been only bluffing. Any such horse- 
ated | trading would be wholly bad, for the sole and simple and 
abl | overwhelming reason that any weakening of the Imperial 
fom ¥ system would be wholly bad. Behind the mistaken idealists 
itial {like Mr. Clayton are the forces in America working directly 
ould to weaken the Imperial ties and to secure even more markets 
will within the Empire. There can be no concessions to such an 
oe attack. Any alterations in the preference system would 
simply open the door for further attacks later. Indeed Mr. 
Ms Clayton said as much after he had resigned his position. 
wean Seldom has thinking been so muddled as in the arguments 
sseS_§ used against Imperial Preferences. It is often said that the 
ent great inter-war depression was caused by tariffs, quotas, 
ww exchange controls and especially by Imperial Preference ; 
last and that the only safeguard of stability and prosperity is to 
rial be found in the establishment of a single monetary system 
se and non-discriminatory trade. The truth is completely 
shine contrary. Even before the war the depression was caused by 
ant the impact of the enormous and uncontrolled American 
ent economic system upon nations bound to that system by 
to the gold standard and by the growing practice of “ non- 
at). discrimination,” working through the most-favoured-nation 
hat clause. When the economic system in America fell into tem- 
the porary chaos in the slump all nations were involved, and had 
its, to take measures of self-protection. But, as Mr. Amery aptly 
to said in a letter to The Times in September, 1945, “‘ the various 
measures by which the nations averted the worst conse- 
he quences of the economic cataclysm were no more its cause 
te than the umbrellas in the street cause rain.”” He continued :— 
he } ** Moreover, like the umbrellas, they served their purpose and 


to made recovery possible, In the case of the British Empire we were 
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able to bring about recovery by far less drastic measures, thanks to 
the fact that inter-Empire trade is not subject to the most-favoured- 
nation clause, and that we were thus in a position to secure over 
a wide area a mutual exchange of trade subject only to a very 
moderate degree of insulation from the world depression. By doing 
so the British Empire not only made a more rapid recovery than 
most other countries, but also contributed to the world recovery.” 


Now, after the war, the preponderance of the American 
system is far greater than before, and in America itself there 
are few safeguards against a slump. In other words, the risks 
and the dangers are increased. If the Americans were to 
succeed in their purpose of removing any discriminatory 
safeguards against the flow of their goods, and if then the 
American slump came (as well it might owing to the present 
abnormally high prices and the lack of imports) then it would 
spread like a gale through all countries which had subscribed 
to the new doctrine of non-discrimination. Those countries 
would include the Empire countries if now they bowed to the 
pressure which is being put upon them. But they would not 
include the Soviet Union and the countries tied to the Soviet 
Union. Is that the American desire ?—to expose other coun- 
tries to a danger from which the Soviet Union and its satellites 
would alone be immune? Obviously not: but such might 
very easily be the result of their policy. Very rightly they 
wish to avert the danger of a slump or a “ recession ”’ in their 
own economy ; but they are only postponing it for a short 
time by breaking down all barriers against their exports, 
while at the same time the receiving countries have not the 
means to pay for the imports. The fantastic lack of balance 
in the world trade remains; and while it lasts Imperial 
Preferences ought not to be touched. 

Piece by piece, evidence is coming from Eastern Europe 
of how the Soviet Union is organising its economy in its new 
empire. It is being developed and is being rigidly controlled 
against any influence, good or bad, from the American 
economy. Russia has embarked on a comprehensive scheme 
for unifying the Russian sphere independently of the Western 
world. The past few months have brought a series of far- 
reaching agreements, not only between each East European 
country and Russia, but among the East European countries 
themselves. The whole plan, sometimes called the Soviet 
Ten-Year Plan for Eastern Europe, has three main objectives : 

1. First and foremost, the East European countries supply 
raw materials and goods to help the reconstruction of the 
Soviet economy. This is the short-term objective, and it is 
based on the reparations deliveries which Russia has demanded 
and on the joint companies which Russia established in 
ex-enemy countries immediately after the war. 
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2. There is a strong drive to industrialise the countries, to 
make the whole region a more balanced unit and to end its 
dependence on Western industrial goods. 

3. Beyond all precedent—it is a revolutionary change—the 
East European countries are entering into substantial agree- 
ments for the exchange of their own products and resources. 
The hereditary rivals, Poland and Czechoslovakia, have very 
largely co-ordinated their economies to make the most of their 
combined industrial potential; and other engagements are 
hardly less sweeping. 

So far only the concrete slabs have been laid for the 


' foundations and a little scaffolding has been run up, but the 


Yugoslav-Bulgarian agreement, the Rumanian-Polish pact, 
the Finnish-Bulgarian arrangement and. other plans are 
sufficient to show that trade is being permanently directed 
into new channels. Czechoslovakia’s high-quality engineering 
industry is being heavily used. Nearly £4,000,000 worth of 
Czechoslovak equipment is going to Poland to help in estab- 
lishing a new steel industry with a potential of 1,000,000 tons 
a year. Almost as much will go to Yugoslavia in mining 
machinery and smelting plant, and Yugoslavia will send 
chrome, iron ore and aluminium in return. Bulgaria is to 
receive from Czechoslovakia a smaller, but still substantial, 
amount of equipment. The greatest change, as was to be 
expected, has been wrought in the trade between Russia and 
the East European countries. Before the war Russia’s share 
in the trade of these countries was negligible. On the basis 
of reparations claims and the new forced agreements Russia 
has now taken Germany’s place, but Russia is not simply 
taking ; she is exporting to those countries as well. Last 
year she accounted for nearly 50 per cent. of Hungary’s 
imports, over 80 per cent. of Bulgaria’s imports and 75 per 
cent. of Poland’s. About 45 per cent. of Hungary’s exports 
went to Russia, two-thirds of Bulgaria’s and half of Poland’s. 
Lately the Russians have made an agreement with the 
Czechoslovaks, thereby closing what remained as a gap in the 
Russian trading system. Over the next five years Russia 
will send wheat, cotton and ores to Czechoslovakia and the 
Czechs will send machinery and equipment to Russia to the 
value of £100,000,000. 

The whole East European system is being consolidated 
and insulated against Western influences. It is a new factor 
in the economic alignment of the world. Whatever happens 
in America, the effects will not be directly felt in the Soviet 
sphere. There will be many great strains, difficulties and 
privations within the region, as within Russia itself, but they 
are mainly under dictatorships, as Russia is, and their Govern- 
ments will drive forward their plans ruthlessly, as Russia did, 
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and will fulfil their programmes of deliveries to their neigh- 
bours with the same determination as most of them have 
repudiated all Western claims and interests. It is a solid 9 de 
bloc to be remembered when the Americans talk of “ multi- § in 
lateralism.”’ in 

Britain’s plight between the two economic forces, the th 
active American and the hitherto passive Soviet force, is only | ar 
too clearly apparent ; we are between the hammer and the 
anvil. And with the economic pressures are the more obvious } ti 
political pressures. The two giants are badly frightened of § th 
each other, with a good deal of reason. In a very real sense § tk 
Soviet policy is entirely predictable ; Russia as a State Power § di 
will move forward wherever the obstacles are weak and she | R 
will stop wherever those obstacles are strong. Because there [ cc 
are now red lights shining in front of her in Western Germany, } ot 
in Greece and in Turkey, she drops her own diplomatic {| ir 
pressure and reverts to the open use of the Communist parties, q 
as seen in the revival of the Comintern, hoping thereby to v 
undermine the foundations of the Western barriers. In an C 
equally real sense American policy is entirely unpredictable. 


It is not thought out as the Russian is. It is subject to every a 
twist of an emotional public opinion, as the Russian certainly a 
is not. The danger of the American intervention in Greece fe 


and Turkey springs not from any risk of a head-on clash with 
Russia, but from the lack of any guarantee’ that it will be 
lasting; the barrier may be erratically removed, almost 
overnight, causing an inrush of forces which would certainly 
produce the clash. 

In all this it is tragic that Britain is unable to make her 
voice effectively heard. What Europe desperately needs is 
the steadying and curative influence of Britain the strong 
Imperial Power, Britain the strong examplar of democracy, 
Britain the stable trading Power, able to furnish coal and 
machinery for the benefit of Europe’s industry. It is no use 
repining over what has been lost, nor in regretting our loss of 
overseas wealth in two wars. Neither is it a time to be dis- 
pirited because our economic plight is advertised throughout 
the world. It is a time to take stock, to gather our resources, 
and to begin again. 

Mr. Bevin and his advisers have seen many of their hopes 
fall to the ground—in Germany where now they are having to 
hand over a good part of the economic control, and with it a 
good part of the political control, to the Americans; in 
India and South-East Asia; in the Middle East. What is 
abundantly clear is that the beginning of foreign policy lies 
now athome. Without more work, more coal, more machinery 
for export, no Foreign Secretary could conduct a stable policy. 
The second foundation is the continuance of our imperial 
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trade with its incomparable benefits ; that is to say, the con- 
tinuance of Imperial Preference. The third foundation is the 
development of our colonial resources—a source of strength 
in which the Government are at last beginning to take an 
interest. Unless the Government base themselves on these 
three foundations (unsaying everything they said for 30 years) 
any structure of policy will collapse. | 

In the main trouble-centres we must be prepared for some 
time ahead to take no more than holding positions. During 
the conference on Germany in the Council of Foreign Ministers 
this month our watchword must be: Better the continued 
division of Germany than superficial unity which allows the 
Russians into the western zone, next to France, while we 
could have no influence in the eastern zone. And in Palestine 
our watchword is equally clear: At no price can we be forced 
into hostility with the Arab world and Pakistan. More 
quickly and more effectively than anything else such a blunder 
+a ruin our position in the Middle East and in the Indian 

cean. 

These seem simple and even modest watchwords, but none 
are more vital for our security at the present time. If they 
are observed we can have, not a breathing space, but a time 
for strenuous effort in full partnership with the Dominions. 


Ay. Ang BEC. 
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Not this world’s offering, not all §- 

that life might give could match that pain ; 
fair water meadows or birds’ call, 

the snow-drop and the rose, appealed in vain. 


Such urgency it cannot be 
that we should know, still less should sit 
in solemn judgment : happier we, 
spared the necessity of meeting it. j 


And yet, and yet, it was grave sin 

this thing you did ; the right to live 
or die is God’s to hold or win, 

whose happiness is likewise to forgive. 


They say ’twas sleeplessness that drove 
you from the day ; it may be so, 
I know not; but that sometime love 
will grant the sleep you longed for, that I know. 


J. H. F. McEwen, 
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DISPLACED PERSONS 


“TAKE a few days off and see the problems at ground level,” 


my chief had said. So I laid down my pen, left the office in } 


Berlin where I had worked for a year, and went to see some- 
thing of Displaced Persons—not from the telegrams, statistics 
and memoranda at Headquarters, or at the fruitless quadri- 
partite conferences, but as they work and wait, hope and 
despair, in the camps and assembly centres in the British 
Zone of Germany. 

But before personal impressions can be given, a back- 
ground must be sketched. Responsibility for the just under 
a quarter million Displaced Persons in the British Zone of 
Germany is exercised to-day by the Prisoner of War and 
Displaced Persons (PW/DP) Division of the Control Com- 
mission. The first part of that title ceased long ago to apply 
in its normally accepted sense: for the Prisoners of War 
concerned are Allies—Royalist Jugoslav Army troops and 
anti-Communist members of the pre-war Polish Army who, 
on liberation from German captivity in 1945, declined to 
return home and are now classed as Displaced Persons. 
And even “ Displaced Persons ”’ is to-day a misleading title, 
for the conception of Displaced Persons as it is generally under- 
stood in Britain to-day, and certainly as it is rendered by the 
German “ Verschleppte Personen,” no longer holds good. 
Few, very few, of these people in our Zone to-day came to 
Germany as slave labourers: the millions who were brought 
there under pressure went back to their home countries, 
like a piece of stretched elastic, in those first few months 
after the war. Political Refugee is the only correct description 
that can be given to those remaining to-day—for it is fear 
of the Russians and detestation of Communism, not the 
force of the Nazis, that brought them to Germany in the 
late days of the war and keeps them there now. This fact 
was realised when UNRRA came to an end in July and what 
was wisely called the International Refugee Organisation 
came into being to deal with repatriation and resettlement. 
(In the same way the decision to call those who have been 
recruited to work in England “‘ European Voluntary Workers ” 
is a good one, as avoiding that stigma that has become 
attached to the name Displaced Person, with its association 
of Black Market and similar activities.) 

The Soviet attitude towards these people is simple. 
Since Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia are to-day part of the 
Soviet, it follows that their nationals are Soviet citizens. 
As such, therefore, they should return immediately to the 
U.S.S.R. Any reluctance on their part to return can be 
attributed only to two reasons. Either they are Fascists and 
Quislings, afraid to return, whom the British (and Americans) 
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are shielding: or they are poor, simple people, deluded by 
anti-Soviet propaganda conducted under Anglo-Saxon 
auspices. In either case they should be repatriated forth- 
with. To this our reply has been that since we have never 
recognised de jure the incorporation of the Baltic States in 
the U.S.S.R., their Displaced Persons nationals are not, in our 
eyes, Soviet citizens: and even in the case of those whom we 
recognise to be Russians (only 276 out of a total Displaced 
Persons population of 236,000), it is not our policy to force 
people to be repatriated against their will (unless they can be 
shown to be war criminals). 

There are, roughly, three alternatives open to the Displaced 
Persons. They can go home—and hope for the best. They 
can be absorbed into the local economy—and throw in their 
future with the Germans. And they can emigrate—if given 
a chance. 

For two years now every persuasion has been used to get 
Displaced Persons to go home. (“ Operation Carrot” was 
the name given to one such inducement offering 60 days’ 
rations to any Poles choosing repatriation.) To-day what is 
harshly called the “ hard core of irrepatriables ’’ has been 
reached—and the continued visits to the Displaced Persons 
camps by Polish, Jugoslav and, above all, Soviet Repatriation 
Officers, only serve to provoke the Displaced Persons to 
exasperation and even violence: the continued presence of 
those Slav Repatriation Missions serves also, in the British 
view, as a thinly veiled espionage organisation—but that is 
another story. 

Absorption into German life is a course that has been taken 
by many unregistered Displaced Persons already: as a last 
resort it might be possible for many more. But when Ger- 
many ceases to be occupied, the old racial antagonisms will 
harden into political and economic discrimination: the 
Balts might be tolerated—the Poles never. 

All the Emigration Schemes so far made available to 
Displaced Persons have scarcely dented the problem. So long 
as it is only to young, unaccompanied, able-bodied, manual 
workers or to specialists that openings are offered by the 
Governments of Belgium, France, Britain and the Common- 
wealth, the problem will never be solved. The majority of 
Displaced Persons have been forced from their homes or have 
fled their country : some have seen relatives shot before their 
eyes or deported to slavery. Now, after indescribable 
experiences during the last few years, when they have at last 
been able to join with the survivors of their families, they 
cannot bring themselves to part again. The chances of 
future reunion are so vague and insecure: the family is 
everything they have. And whilst it may be an uneconomic 
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proposition to, say, our own Government, to bring over to 
Britain not only Jan, but Jan’s wife and children and parents, 
and probably aunts and uncles too—it is still less an economic 
proposition for our Control Commission to let the young 
breadwinner alone go, leaving the old and very young, the 
infirm and academic middle-aged, as an unabsorbable burden 
on our hands in Germany. For the great majority, only 
community emigration offers any solution. 

So much for the background. These notes record the 
‘impressions of a fleeting visit to the British Zone last month, 
undertaken in order to experience, at first hand and at ground 
level, something of those problems that I had watched 
crystallise and harden in conference after conference in 
Berlin : the assumption by us, after the démise of UNRRA, 
of direct responsibility for Displaced Persons camps: under- 
ground Jewish movement to Palestine, culminating in 
“‘ Operation Oasis,” the arrival of the 4,500 “ illegal’ Jewish 
immigrants from the “exodus ’’ in two of our camps near 
Lubeck: the visits of Soviet Repatriation Officers to Baltic 
Displaced Persons camps, which had become the subject of 
almost weekly accusations by the Russians : and the Jugoslav 
Chetniks, whose removal by us from Italy to the British Zone 
of Germany had caused such bitter outbursts from the Soviet. 

The first overriding conclusion that one draws from a visit 
to Displaced Persons, whether they be Poles, Ukrainians, 
Balts, Jews, Jugoslavs, Hungarians or Roumanians, whether 
they be at the gay and bustling Transit Camp at Buchholz, 
where fortunate individual cases await resettlement amongst 
their relatives in Canada, Australia and elsewhere, or at 
Mihlenberg, a tragic limbo of the unwanted miscellaneous, 
Spanish Republicans, Russian Mennonites, Turks and State- 
less—the first conclusion is of admiration for the quiet, 
unpublicised, humble work of humanity that our officials are 
doing in the administration and welfare of some hundreds of 
camps and assembly centres. 

One does not have to have been in the Colonial Empire to 
realise how unhappy is the Englishman (and generally the 
muter elements of the indigenous population too) in the 
advisory role, under Indirect Rule—and how splendidly 
he shines in direct administration. So also in Germany. 
Whilst officers in other Divisions can be heard complaining 
that they are precluded from directly instructing the 
Germans to do anything at all, and grow sour at seeing their 
advice discreetly flaunted, those of our officers responsible 
for administering Displaced Persons camps reflect a cheerful- 
ness that is the consequence of knowing that one is directly 
responsible for a job—and can get on with it. Some of our 
youngergofficers have clearly acquired for the Displaced 
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Persons in their camps that blend of pride and affection that 
a good company commander in a good regiment feels for his 
men. It might be a British Sister’s efforts for a tubercular 
Ukrainian lad in the superbly administered but infinitely 
depressing hospital at Bad Rehburg; it might be a holiday 
camp run for Displaced Persons Scouts in the Harz Mountains 
during the summer by one officer, or the threads, cottons and 
needles that another officer brought back from his leave in 
England for his Baltic Women’s Sewing Party, for their 
children’s national costumes—these gestures might be tame 
substitutes for the ‘‘ good old days,” as one officer at Celle 
expressed it, ‘‘ when we packed off British Displaced Persons 
on transport planes and thrust Russians by tens of thousands 
on to trains without enquiring whether they opted for repatria- 
tion or resettlement ’’—but they do satisfy a longing to make 
some positive contribution to the alleviation of these problems. 
I shall remember the party given in honour of the birthday of 
a young British officer in charge of a camp near Hanover, 
by Baltic Displaced. Persons on a Saturday evening: after 
the Ukrainian dances, and Lettish songs, and recitations in 
English of Home Sweet Home, there came presentations of 
wood carvings, pictures, and trinkets and addresses of greeting. 
One might smile to oneself at the officer’s possessive attitude— 
“Thank you, my people; thank you, my children ; thank you, 
my students!” But it was cheering in these days (particu- 
larly if one had just come from any of the Jewish camps, 
legal and illegal) to see what decent and enthusiastic British 
officers could evoke in sincere and spontaneous gratitude 
from foreign peoples. 

To talk with the Roumanians in their camp at Driitte was 
to become aware of three things, which tend to be overlooked. 
First, it was curious to find amongst them so many Volks- 
deutsche, scarcely one of whom could speak Roumanian. 
Here they were, quite happily mixing with full-blooded 
Roumanians, distinguishable only from the latter by the 
spotlessly neat condition of their cabins in the hutted camps. 
Both Roumanian and Volksdeutsche Displaced Persons 
seemed surprised at one’s own surprise at this harmony ; 
“but why not?” they enquired—the Roumania they had 
known had recognised no racial or linguistic exclusiveness— 
only a common Roumanian citizenship. One hesitated to 
express one’s fears to the Volksdeutsche that, even though 
they had been screened by a Roumanian Mission, they 
would find a very different Roumania on their return and 
would probably be less unhappy in the long run staying in 
Germany. Then amongst the Roumanians themselves one 
met, sharing the same cabin, a youth who found himself in 
Germany because one Roumanian Government, fighting the 
VOL. “CXXIX 2 
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Russians, had sent him to Germany for a ‘technical course: 
and another youth who found himself in Germany because, 
fighting later for another Roumanian Government on the 
side of the Russians, he had been taken prisoner by the 
Germans. How empty and unreal seem the ‘“ United 
Nations’ criteria that we are compelled to apply to these 
people, some of whom, border inhabitants, said pitifully that 
they had found themselves with changed nationality no less 
than four times during the last eight years. Finally, here 
was our Displaced Persons problem in reverse : 160 persons 
eagerly waiting for a train to repatriate them, whilst their 
Government disavowed the Military Mission that had screened 
them and, under Soviet pressure, put every obstacle in the 
way of their repatriation. 

Sooner or later one comes to the conclusion that, among 
all the “categories ’’ of Displaced Persons recognised by 
various National Ministries of Labour, there are only two 
categories that are of real significance. There are those who 
have written Europe off, who wish to turn their back on a 
tortured Continent, to emigrate to the farthest corners of the 
world, and are content to see their children grow up as citizens 
of Australia or Canada. And there are those to whom the 
overthrow of the present régime in their country is and can 
be the only aim, who want to be at hand when the revolution 
is close, and who cannot abide the thought that their children 
shall lose or exchange their national identity and conscious- 
ness. These two categories cut across all sections and 
nationalities and even families amongst the Displaced Persons 
population, and across all logical considerations. 

I have expressed already the view that emigration by 
categories of young, able-bodied, single male, manual workers 
or specialists is exhausted, and that only community emigra- 
tion offers any solution of the Displaced Persons problem. 
But I wonder if we allow sufficiently for the fact, in our 
surprise or irritation that more do not agree to repatriation, 
that so many thousands of Central European and Balkan 
peoples would have emigrated, or sought to emigrate, irre- 
spective of the war, im any case. That so many hundreds of 
Displaced Persons should be seeking to join relatives in North 
America, that there should exist at all a United States or an 
Empire to which they aspire to go, is evidence that the urge 
to leave Europe is not, as one inevitably in this work gets into 
the habit of thinking, the peculiar historical incidence, in our 
troubled times, of Nazism and Communism, but of something 
older and more fundamental. “I'd have tried to get to the 
States anyhow even if there’d been no war,” said many 
Displaced Persons to me. I feel we don’t remind ourselves 
of this sufficiently. 
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There are other problems of a subtler nature. On paper 
it would appear that the more resettlement and employment 
schemes we can offer, the greater the likelihood of Displaced 
Persons choosing one to their liking. But it is not so: to 
many of the Displaced Persons, the more choices open to them, 
the more confused in mind they become, and the less able to 
reach a firm decision. It is difficult to draw any conclusion 
or comfort from this—beyond that the direction to labour 
that we introduced in July was absolutely essential. And 
from this emerges the other dilemma—how comfortable are 
we justified in allowing the Displaced Persons camps to 
become ? Some British officers expressed their concern that 
they were being pressed to close down many smaller camps 
and merge them into bigger ones, in order to release accom- 
modation for Germans. It is not just that many of those 
smaller camps were situated right beside the work that the 
Displaced Persons were engaged on, so that vital production 
is sacrificed to economies in accommodation. In the smaller 
camps the Displaced Persons had grouped themselves into 
little communities, by race, religion and other ties. Now 
they deeply resent being broken up and allocated to larger 
camps, where morale consequently suffers. Against this is 
the equally obvious need that Displaced Persons should not 
settle down comfortably in their camps as ersatz-homes, 
but that on the contrary they should regard their whole 
presence as Displaced Persons in Germany as purgatory—in 
the sense of a transitory phase preparatory to a permanent 
existence elsewhere. 

In some camps, notably with the Hungarians at Heerte, 
the huts of some of the Displaced Persons (political refugees, 
Army officers and their families all hopelessly compromised) 
were decorated like showrooms: their belongings, it seemed, 
would be like a millstone round their neck, preventing them 
from volunteering for any emigration scheme that restricted 
baggage. Yet the maintenance of these things had become 
almost an obsession and somehow involved with the pre- 
servation of their own self-respect. 

Had I seen only the one Jewish Displaced Persons camp, 
at Vinnhorst in Hanover, I should have derived a very 
different impression from the one I eventually returned with. 
For in that camp one’s impression was of a tidy, respectable 
community, all from the one town of Lodz, in Poland. Each 
person would tell their story simply and without affectation. 
It would be the same story almost—of first the ghetto and 
then the concentration camp—but the tattooing on their 
arms was mute evidence and they told their story and 
expressed their hopes for the. future in Palestine without 
that bitter intransigence that one was to encounter later at 
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Hoéhne. True, those were the great pictures of Herzl on the 
walls, the wireless sets and abundance of condensed milk and 
other food on their tables provided by relief organisations, 
and the enviable facilities for vocational training that they 
enjoy in contrast to the direction to work of other Displaced 
Persons. But the two young camp leaders told their story 
with such refreshing candour and, whilst protesting the 
psychological impossibility of a continued existence in Poland, 
nevertheless, when one expressed the view that Lodz was the 
dreariest industrial town in Central Europe, showed such an 
engaging spirit of local attachment, that one was touched by 
their naturalness and sincerity. In conversation there was 
no attempt to fasten the guilt of anti-Semitism exclusively 
on the Germans (and British)—they referred pathetically to 
the none-too-happy days in pre-war Poland. And they 
showed a preference for their own camp and community—and 
no desire whatever to be mixed up with the great Jewish camp 
at Hohne. 

Of my visit to Poppendorf and Am Staw, near Lubeck, 
where the illegal Jewish immigrants who were landed at 
Hamburg are accommodated, I will not say much. The 
feeling of hatred in Poppendorf was so manifestly intense 
that one was frankly glad to have a fellow-officer with one. 
Conversation with the immigrants was almost impossible. I 
did have one opportunity when, had I answered “ Yes” on 
being asked whether I was a correspondent, I might at least 
have heard a little more than the monotonously repeated 
references to concentration camps. One group, whom I 
asked about the food in their hut, snarled back a reply about 
its disgusting inadequacy and the insult of offering ordinary 
meat to Jews—whilst all the time at our very elbow five 
children were gorging themselves with bread, paste, con- 
densed milk—and Wurst. In this uneasy compromise between 
refugee camp, a Displaced Persons’ assembly centre and what 
is frankly a prison cage, infinite tact is called for from the 
B.A.O.R. troops who guard the camps, the PW/DP officers 
who administer them, and the luckless German personnel 
who do the chores. At Poppendorf much the worse accommo- 
dation and the presence of the intransigents and ring-leaders 
combined to produce an atmosphere of tension. At Am Staw 
there was a slightly happier spirit. Jewish youths were taking 
over cooking and other duties from the German administration 
staff, and a leader had been nominated with whom I was able 
to talk for about half an hour. Mr. Anselm (curious that he 
should have chosen such an old English ecclesiastical name) 
stood out very prominently from the rest : quiet, unassuming, 
dressed in grey flannel trousers and sports jacket, and speaking 


softly modulated English, he might have passed for a young. 
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university don on leave. But he displayed the utmost ani- 
mosity against England. 

Later I saw the British officer responsible for these camps 
at Lubeck, and heard from him of the Jewish Welfare Societies’ 
refusal to co-operate, at the landing and reception: of the 
wilful damage to the camp equipment and even fouling of 
the precious water supply in the camps ; and the hysteria of 
some of the 190 Pressmen who had invaded Lubeck for the 
occasion. It was during this conversation that there arrived 
suddenly a Jewish writer and lecturer (not Mr. Gollancz), 
well known in England as a Liberal and a moderate, to 
express thanks for the facilities granted him to visit the 
camps. The talk turned on medical provision for the astonish- 
ingly high number of births, taking place or expected in the 
two camps: ‘‘ We call it ‘ Internal Emigration,’ ’’ said the 
Professor with an apologetic laugh. ‘“‘ Would it not be 
possible,”’ added the Professor, ‘‘ for Jewish doctors to enter 
the camps, especially to attend these women in childbirth ? 
You will understand that it is intolerable for them to be 
attended by German doctors.” ‘‘ But Professor,” came the 
weary reply from an officer who had scarcely slept for a 
fortnight, “‘ we have been waiting for Jewish medical teams 
to agree to help since the very beginning.” 

Much is heard to-day of the 8,000 Jewish Displaced 
Persons at Belsen—and the inference is that they are all 
survivors of the Belsen Concentration Camp, accommodated 
on that same site by some calculated or unimaginative act of 
British officialdom. It is most important that something of 
the background to Belsen-—historical and geographical— 
be realised. Between Hamburg and Hanover lies the Lune- 
burge Heide, the largest heath in Europe, wild, heather- 
covered, lonely and strangely beautiful. Inevitably it was 
one of the chief manceuvre grounds of the German Army, 
and at Héhne, a small village some fifteen miles from Celle, 
there was constructed shortly before the war one of the most 
magnificent military stations in Germany—with assembly 
halls, lecture rooms, swimming baths, cinemas, gymnasia, 
sports grounds, hospital and railway sidings. It was at a 
later date, during the war, that there grew up, a few miles 
from Hoéhne, the vast complex of hutted buildings known as 
Belsen Camp. 

Belsen Camp exists no more to-day. The huts and 
installations have been razed to the ground, avoiding— 
wisely, in my view—an atmosphere of exhibitionism. Now 
there remain only one great wall (against which victims were 
shot) and the recently erected memorials. To-day the 
heather grows again at Belsen, and on a late summer afternoon, 
as I visited the place, the atmosphere of brooding melancholy 
and desolation is as compelling as it is fitting. : 
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Why is this background necessary? It is necessary 
because the view is being allowed to gain currency that it is 


in the midst of Belsen Concentration Camp that thousands of . 


Jewish Displaced Persons are being kept, whereas it is at 
nearby Hoéhne that they are housed, in the most sumptuous 
accommodation available to any Displaced Persons in Europe. 
Yet when the first train, carrying Jewish Displaced Persons for 
Hohne as legal ‘‘ quota’”’ emigrants to Palestine, stopped at 
the French frontier early this year, the oldest Jews amongst 
the party were photographed beside a banner inscribed 
“Four Years at Belsen under the Nazis—and two years 
under the British.” No one can estimate how many of the 
8,000 Jews now at Hohne were originally inmates of Belsen 
Camp, but almost certainly less than 1 per cent. It is regret- 
able that it should also be necessary to remind oneself (for 
no one at Hohne will remind one) that it was the British 
whose troops liberated Belsen and whose doctors and relief 
workers rushed, and in some cases sacrificed themselves there- 
by, to rescue the survivors. 

It was unfortunate that the visit to Héhne and Belsen 
should have fallen during the Jewish New Year festival, for 
all the efforts of the British Camp Commandant could not 
succeed in finding a Jewish camp-leader, representative or 
welfare worker available to show me round. Eventually, 
however, the Instructor in Dental Mechanics was thought of, 
approached, and immediately agreed to act as my guide. It 
was significant that this Mr. Greenman, a friendly, sincere, 
natural and essentially American character, should have lived 
and eaten in the British mess outside the camp. There was 
no room apparently for Mr. Greenman in any of the Jewish 
messes within the camp. He was a Jew but not a Zionist : 
he had come from the States to Héhne for one reason only— 
to teach dental mechanics to as many young Jews as possible, 
with a fervour and devotion that made one’s heart warm to 
him. We had come from a discussion with two surly, secretive 
Jewish youth-leaders, one of whom, aged 24, told me that he 
had been a Polish Army officer at the outbreak of war (when 
there can have been few 16-year-old Jewish officers in the 
Polish Forces), and the other of his fighting with “ Jewish 
Partisans ”’ in the Polish and Russian forests. ‘‘ Of course,” 
said Mr. Greenman afterwards, “I’m only translating to you 
from Yiddish what they say—you don’t have to believe them, 
least of all when they say that they'll go nowhere else but 
Palestine : there’s a good percentage who’d not refuse a visa 
to the States—but they’d never say so in front of the rest.” 
It was at this moment that our car (in which, Mr. Greenman 
said, he ought not to be seen riding on a Holy Day) rounded 
a corner and drove straight through a procession of Rabbis 
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emerging in their sacramental robes from a New Year service. 
“« Jesus Christ |’ said Mr. Greenman. 

Although I could not see, as I wanted, Mr. Rosensaft, 
later that day I talked with Mr. Kurt Levin, of the Jewish 
Agency. The Jews in Héhne Camp who had already secured 
vacancies on the monthly quota list for Palestine, said Mr. 
Levin, wanted to surrender their places in favour of the 
Illegal Jewish Immigrants at Lubeck—for they recognised 
that the fact of the latter embarking upon their dangerous 
and arduous journey to Palestine was proof of how much 
greater was their suffering and their need. And, added Mr. 
Levin with a smile, “ legal ’’ Jewish Displaced Persons in the 
British Zone of Germany would be willing not only now 
but in the future to surrender their quota in favour of the 
victims of all illegal transports intercepted by the Navy and 
sent back: he hoped that the British would appreciate and 
endorse this gesture of self-sacrifice. This is undoubtedly a 
shrewd manoeuvre. For it has been one of our chief argu- 
ments against illegal immigrants that they were jumping the 

ueue. 

“ Actually we prefer ‘infiltrees’ from Poland and else- 
where as colonists for Palestine,’ continued Mr. Levin, 
“rather than ex-Belsen inmates and ‘ legal ’ Displaced Persons 
from the British Zone: the former are tougher, through 
virtue of their service with the Partisans (the second time that 
I had heard of Jewish Partisans), and better disciplined.” 
Mr. Levin went on to say that too much welfare, as offered 
by American relief societies in the camp, was bad for morale : 
Palestine wanted its colonists “‘ hard ”—and trained. ‘‘ What 
is your solution, then, to this excessive welfare here in the 
camp spoiling the inmates?” I asked—and instantly laid 
myself wide open to the reply: ‘“‘ Why—send them immedi- 
ately to Palestine ! ” 

One noted in conversation with Jewish spokesmen a 
tendency—perhaps for British benefit—to emphasise the 
Soviet menace (the Russians punished Zionists with forced 
labour in Siberia, I was told) : also a tendency to attribute, in 
a deprecatory sort of manner, any incidents or unpleasant- 
nesses (such as the burning of Bevin’s effigy in Héhne Camp) 
to the work of irresponsible youngsters or poor, simple, 
ignorant people who would behave quite respectably once 
their leaders were on the spot—whereas our own officers 
invariably emphasised, per contra, how amenable would be 
the rank and file of the Jews if they were not incited and 
dragooned by their leaders. 

I left Héhne with sentiments almost diametrically opposed 
to those expressed by Mr. Patrick O’Donovan in a recent 
number of the Observer under the title “ Out of One Dark- 
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ness...” To “the C.C.G. Major who plays a rather 
shadowy part in the life of the camp ”’ I felt admiration and 
congratulation were due, for holding his own against the 
concerted intrigue of some of the sharpest brains in Europe ; 
for endeavouring to maintain certain standards of adminis- 
tration, and resistance to infiltration, in a camp of: 8,000 
policed by Jewish Displaced Persons guards ; for retaining a 
philosophical outlook in the face of people moved by dynamic 
passions and deaf to logic ; and for being able to smile when 
he compares the pitiful transport that the Control Com- 
mission provides him with, whilst Jewish Agency officials, 
American relief workers and Zionist organisation representa- 
tives come and go in high-powered cars between Belsen, 
Berlin, Frankfurt and Paris. 
I would summarise my impressions as follows : 

(i) Mammoth camps such as Héhne may be more 
economical to administer, but the fanatical 
Zionism and illegal infiltration that they engender, 
outweigh, from the British point of view, any 
such economical advantages. 

(ii) It is lamentable, from the propaganda that has 
been exploited by our detractors, that the 
proximity of Héhne Camp to Belsen Camp should 
have allowed the Displaced Persons camp always 
to be known by the latter name. 

(iii) A myth is rapidly being developed that it was 
exclusively Jews who suffered at Belsen—whereas 
there were thousands of Gentiles who perished 
there, and Germans themselves were numbered 
amongst the victims in all concentration camps. 

(iv) The idea that any contact with Germans evokes a 
kind of: pathological nausea amongst Jews who 
have suffered during the war is being sedulously 
spread—and would appear quite false. The Black 
Market that the Jews themselves admit to flourish 
in the camp could not exist without contact with 
the Germans: there was no sign of any revulsion 


amongst Jews at Poppendorf to the German camp - 


staff doing the cooking and other duties. The 
fact is that the whole of their hatred has been 
transferred to us. 

(v) However laudable may be the communal spirit of 
these young Jews, their physical hardihood, 
austere living, self-sacrifice, discipline and fervent 
faith, yet anyone who experienced the Hitler 
Youth before the war cannot but be struck by 
the painfully similar tendencies in their behaviour 
and organisation. ALEC DICKSON 

(To be concluded) 
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RUSSIAN GEOGRAPHY AND POLICY 


PHYSICAL conditions have shaped the course of Russian 
history as they have to a greater or less degree shaped the 
history of all peoples. If we examine the origins of the Russian 
nation and trace its expansion into a great empire, we shall 
find that its growth proceeded by a series of thrusts, of which 
the phasing was governed mainly by political, and the direc- 
tion by physical considerations. A study of Russia from the 
geographical aspect will thus enable us to understand the 
extent to which her Government’s actions are dependent upon 
physical conditions, and thus to deduce the probable trend of 
Soviet policy. 

Those brariches of the Slavs which we know as Great- 
Russian, Little-Russian and White-Russian consisted, before 
the gth century, of a number of tribes inhabiting the Dnieper 
basin. The life of these people was primitive and unorganised ; 
they existed by hunting the forest fauna, and fishing in the 
rivers, which formed the sole means of communication. Like 
all unorganised people, they suffered from inter-tribal conflicts 
and.the depredations of their more advanced neighbours. 
During the 9th century they began to coalesce into petty 
principalities, but to the north and west were the warlike 
Scandinavians, Poles, Lithuanians and Teutons, who from 
time to time invaded and subdued tracts of their homeland ; 
while to the south and east they were subject to increasing 
pressure from powerful Tartar hordes, which eventually, 
between 1238 and 1462, established a quasi-feudal control 
over the Southern Russian chiefs. It was in the forests, 
difficult of access to the cavalry of their enemies, and highly 
suitable for ambush, that the Russians began to open up 
communications by the river valleys and to group themselves 
into more closely’‘organised units. The result was inevitable. 
The vigorous Russians, increasing in numbers, became a 
stable federation on interior lines, and after 1482, when the 
Prince of Muscovy was chosen Tsar of all the Russias, they 
began to expel both the European armies and nomadic 
Tartars from the forest areas. 

As their numbers and strength increased, the Russians 
began to move out from their restricted clearings into the 
wide steppe-land where there was room to graze and cultivate. 
The limitless and comfortable plains, and absence of either 
defined boundaries or centres of population, conditioned them 
to a semi-nomadic existence and bred in them the instinct of 
expansion. To the west they pushed back the Lithuanians 
and Poles, but were blocked by the other powerful European 
States which had already established themselves. With the 
waning of the Tartar power during the 16th century, however, 
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the Russians spread eastward, northward and southward 
along the great valleys of the Dnieper, Don, Volga, and their 
tributaries. 

Northward expansion was soon limited by the Arctic 
seaboard, consisting of frozen tundra, sparse coniferous forest 
and acid soils, with an uncongenial climate and no substantial 
resources save a short fishing season. Moreover, the freezing 
of the rivers and of the sea itself prevented navigation for 
half the year. To the south the Polish-Lithuanian power 
included what is now the Ukraine ; the mountain barriers of 
the Caucasus were held by the Ottoman and Persian Empires, 
while the receding Tartars still sat upon the lower Volga. 
The southern steppes, potentially fertile, were precariously 
dry and unsuited to settled habitation. Eastward, then, 
across the great plains and ‘the basin of the upper Volga, lay 
the line of least resistance. 

After the fall of the Tartar capital Kazan, in the 16th 
century, Russian pioneers soon reached the line of the Urals. 
This range, stretching some 1,500 miles from the Kara Sea 
to the Caspian Depression, far from being the natural inter- 
continental frontier depicted in many atlases, presents 
virtually no obstacle to movement or intercourse. The 
northern or highest portion rises to 6,202 feet in Mount 
Narodnaya, but the central sector consists of easily accessible 
hills (under 1,000 feet at the Sverdlovsk Gap) interspersed 
with numerous wide passages ; further south there are peaks 
of 5,000 feet, but the Mogudjar Hills at the southern extremity 
lie below 1,800 feet. The area above the 1,200-foot contour 
is some 20 miles across at its narrowest, and under 200 miles 
at its widest part. The northern portion of the range is 
largely barren of vegetation, but the central region is wooded, 
the forests increasing in density towards the south. Minerals 
(including salt, silver and gold) and precioug stones were early 
discovered in the central portion. 

In 1580 the Russian adventurers, some of whom were 
impelled by a desire for land, some by the discovery of 
minerals, and others by the opportunities of fur-trapping, 
began to flow over into Siberia. 

The land beyond the Urals, bounded on the north by the 
Arctic and on the south by the deserts and mountains of 
Central Asia, was to the Russians what North America later 
became to the people of Western Europe. Here they found 
a vast empty land similar in physical characteristics to their 
own. Lying between the same degrees of latitude, it possessed 
a climate not unlike that to which they were accustomed, 
which produced similar coniferous and deciduous forests and 
yet permitted the cultivation of wheat and other temperate 
crops in the steppe areas and clearings ; great rivers, such as 
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the Irtish, Ob, Yenisei and Lena, with their tributaries, also 
provided means of communication. The native races, living 
in small and scattered tribes, were no match for the settlers 
and adventurers who advanced steadily eastward, and by 
1639 the Russians stood upon the shores of the Pacific. 

At this juncture their attempts to widen their Pacific 
beachhead were impeded by the Manchu garrisons upon the 
Amur, which Russian military power was then too weak to 
overcome, and by the Treaty of Nerchinsk (1689) the Mus- 
covites agreed to withdraw to the line of the Argun River. 
There was nothing, however, to prevent them pushing into 
the unoccupied wastes to the north-east, and the spearhead 
advanced into Kamchatka (1697) and across the narrow 
Behring Straits. By 1741 Alaska had been overrun, thus 
adding Russia to the number of the Powers with an interest 
on the American continent until Alaska was sold (before the 
discovery of gold) to the U.S.A. in 1867. 

In the meantime, the disappearance of the Tartar power 
and the waning of Polish and Lithuanian strength gave 
Russia the Ukraine and the northern shore of the Caspian, 
while during the 16th century several of the Georgian princes 
had avowed themselves tributaries of the Tsar. Thus by the 
end of the 17th century the Russians, now cultivating rich 
agricultural lands and able to exploit their resources of 
timber, fish, furs and minerals, were becoming a populous 
and wealthy State. Feeling this growing strength and 
seeking to increase Russia’s wealth and influence at the 
expense of weaker neighbours, Peter the Great (1682-1725) 
encouraged Russian exploitation of the fertile Caucasian 
valleys, where wheat, maize, cotton and other sub-tropical 
crops could be grown. 

At this period the Turkish and Persian Empires were too 
weak to withstand Russian pressure, and in 1723 the western 
shore of the Caspian was acquired from Persia. 

Under Catherine II (1762-96) successive thrusts were 
made to the Black Sea, conjuring up a vision of access to the 
Mediterranean and of turning the Euxine into a Russian lake. 

By the end of the 18th century a large part of the terri- 
tories between the Black Sea and the Caspian had been 
absorbed. In 1801 Georgia was incorporated in Russia, and 
by 1864 the Caucasus were entirely in Russian hands. 

Under Peter the Great, Russia, having expanded as far 
eastward and southward as was then practicable, began also 
to look westward. This able Tsar had learned, not only that 
his land-locked position put his country from time to time 
at the mercy of Sweden, Poland and Turkey, but that the 
potential wealth of Russia could best be exploited by trade 
with Western nations, which implied the opening up of sea 
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communications. For this reason he moved his capital from 
Moscow and built Petersburg, ‘‘a window to Europe,”’ upon § 
the Baltic. The Black Sea, moreover, promised access to the 
Mediterranean but for Turkish control of the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles. From this period, therefore, date Russia’s urge 
to acquire direct outlets to the commercial sea routes of the 
world (hitherto denied to her by the unsuitable courses of 
her rivers and by the periodically frozen northern seaboard), 
and the still outstanding problem of the Straits. We shall 
see how this desire for warm water has consistently influenced 
the direction of Russian expansion and infiltration. 


TOWARDS CENTRAL ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


The progressive decay of the Tartar and Persian Empires 
led, during the 18th century, to Russian possession of the 
East Caspian shore and to a partial vacuum to the east of 
that sea. The Turkestan plain, a natural extension of the 
Kirghiz steppe at the southern end of the Urals, is partially | 
desert, but watered to some extent by the Oxus and Jaxartes 
(Syr Darya) Rivers, and afforded further opportunities to 
Russian expansion. The climate, though extreme, permitted 
the raising of cattle, sheep and horses in the semi-desert areas, 
while corn crops, fruit and silk were grown in the numerous 
large oases. Moreover, through Turkestan ran the ancient 
roads from China to the West, along which still travelled a 
considerable commerce (including silk and furs). 

The control of this potential wealth had been left in the 
hands of the backward khanates Khiva and Bukhara, which 
had not only failed to co-operate with the Russians in the 
development of trade, but were unable or unwilling to protect 
the trade routes from the rapacity of local freebooters. The 
inevitable sequel was Russian commercial and military 
infiltration along the Oxus and Jaxartes, and the eventual 
annexation (1868-73) of the khanates, so that by 1882 the 
Russian frontier halted upon the approximate physical line 
of the Atrek-Oxus-Pamir. 

Russian expansion was checked at this boundary by 
political rather than by geographical considerations, for south 
of it lay the network of roads giving access to British India 
through North Persia, Afghanistan and Chitral. The appear- 
ance of Russian soldiers in the Pamir (1885), which caused so 
much stir in Britain at the time, in fact indicated that St. 
Petersburg was no longer limited by geographical obstacles. 

Eastward the new Russian province made contact with 
Chinese Turkestan (Sinkiang), but there was no well-defined 
frontier. The bulk of the population on both sides was of 
Turki stock, and the valleys of the Irtish and Ili Rivers made 
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access easy and profitable. Russian infiltration continued, 
the chronic anti-Chinese risings of the Moslem inhabitants 
facilitated military intervention, and by the end of the roth 
century Russia had secured the region surrounding the lakes 
Balkhash and Issik-Kul, with the chain of the Kizil Yart as 
frontier. 

The increasing feebleness of the Chinese Empire during 
the 19th century allowed the Russians to secure a relatively 
warm portion of the Pacific coast, for the Manchus were no 
longer able to prevent their vigorous northern neighbours 
from resuming their eastern advance and annexing the Amur 
province in 1858 ; in 1860 was established the port of Vladi- 
vostok which, by means of ice-breakers, can be kept open all 
the year round. 

This move subsequently led to an interest in Manchuria. 
The railway was creeping eastward across Siberia, assisted by 
the featureless nature of the terrain, and the direct route to 
Vladivostok lay through Chinese territory. The late 19th 
century was a time for wringing concessions from Peking, 
and in 1894 began the construction: of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway across Manchuria. By 1903 there were two railway 
routes to Vladivostok, one following the Russian bank of the 
Amur and Ussuri Rivers, and the other cutting across China’s 
Manchurian provinces. 

Not content, however, with this outlet to the Pacific and 
with the trade thus opened up in the pasture-lands and forests 
served by the new line, the Russians had in 1898 leased from 
China the southernmost tip of the Liaotung Peninsula, 
establishing in the natural harbours on its ice-free coast the 
commercial port of Dalny and the naval base of Port Arthur. 
These were linked by rail with the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
and Russian troops were stationed in the country to protect 
these communications and the Russian commercial interests 
served by them. ' 

By 1904 Manchuria had virtually become a Russian pro- 
tectorate, and Korea appeared likely to follow suit, when 
Japan went to war for fear that Russia’s domination of the 
Pacific coast would eventually threaten her independence. 
For the next 40 years Japan was the dominant Power in 
Manchuria and Korea, but with her defeat Soviet influence is 
reasserting itself. . 

Since the 17th century Outer Mongolia had been a dominion 
of the Manchu Emperors, but Russian influence has since 
- that time steadily increased, for the following reasons :— 

(2) The country is separated from China by the Gobi 
Desert and difficult North China ranges, but connected geo- 
graphically and economically with Siberia. 

(6) The tribes owed allegiance to the Manchus, not to the 
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Chinese, and the eventual decline of the dynasty all but severed 
the ties with Peking. 

(c) The inhabitants are akin to the Buryats of the Baikal 
region in Siberia. 

(Z2) Russian commercial interests developed the existing 
caravan route from Lake Baikal (reached by the trans-Siberian 
railway in the closing years of the last century) across the 
Selenga valley and the open steppes to Urga and the Chinese 
border. 

(e) Mongolia provided a buffer to protect the Siberian 
railway and centres of industry, which ran dangerously near 
the Russian frontier. 

“White ’’ Russian activities in Mongolia during the Revo- 
lutionary wars led to intervention by the Red Army, and 
to-day Outer Mongolia, isolated from intercourse with other 
countries, is virtually a Soviet protectorate. 


Russia TO-DAY 


We have seen that the present frontier of the U.S.S.R. 
is the resultant of circumstances, largely geographical, which 
have led the Russians to expand from their original home in 
Muscovy. It remains to examine the factors on which depends 
the future stability or otherwise of that frontier. 

Looking first to the West, where expansion has hitherto 
been blocked by political rather than geographical resistance, 
we find that the collapse of the German and Austrian empires 
has been followed by an increase in Russian influence (assisted 
by Communism as the Arab conquests were furthered by 
Islam) over those smaller nations whose destinies have con- 
sistently lain in the hands of the Great Powers. Apart from 
the advantages to be gained from controlling the economy of 
its neighbours, the Soviet Union also conceives a ring of 
buffer States to be necessary to its military security. The 
desire for access to warm seas can be traced in Moscow’s 
sponsorship of Yugoslav:claims to Trieste, her encouragement 
of Albanian truculence in the Corfu Channel, her support of 
Bulgarian pretensions to an A‘gean outlet, her interest in the 
future administration of Italy’s North African colonies, and, 
last but not least, that continuing desire to control the Straits 
which periodically disturbs Russo-Turkish relations. 

Turning to Nearer Asia, we find Russian interest in Persia 
intensified by a number of factors. The oil reserves of Azer- 
baijan are now of enhanced value to the expanding Soviet 
economy, while the construction of the Trans-Persian Railway 
has improved communications between the Caspian and the 
warm waters of the Persian Gulf. Assisted by the affinity 
of the Azerbaijani, Armenian and Turki minorities to their 
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Soviet neighbours, and by Communist propaganda, Russian 
influence would have become paramount in Persia but for 
counterbalancing British influence and the recent intervention 
of the United Nations in the Azerbaijani affair of 1946. 

The present Afghan frontier is an unstable one for two 
reasons. Firstly, the River Oxus forms part of it, and rivers 
are bad frontiers because communities normally grow up on 
both banks ; secondly, the Uzbegs and Tadjiks of northern 
Afghanistan are akin to the people of Soviet Uzbekistan and 
Tadjikistan and not to the Pathans of Kabul. The natural 
boundary is the Hindu Kush, which runs through the middle 
of the country. Russia’s interest in Afghanistan, hitherto 
mainly strategic, is likely to be enhanced by the value of that 
kingdom as an approach to the shores of the Indian Ocean. 
The diminishing control of Great Britain over India will 
facilitate rather than check such an advance. 

Soviet influence in Sinkiang is steadily increasing as a 
result of the building of the Turk-Sib Railway from Novo- 
Sibirsk (on the Trans-Siberian) to Tashkent, and the rapidity 
of communications with the U.S.S.R. compared with the long 
and primitive road leading to China proper. 

Further east, where there is no appreciable physical 
barrier between Outer and Inner Mongolia, the eclipse of 
Japanese influence in the latter territory and in North China 
has led to the resulting vacuum being filled by Chinese 
Communist forces which might be expected to be receptive to 
Russian influence. 

Manchuria, where Japanese influence had steadily in- 
creased since 1905, was entered by Russian troops at the end 
of the late war, and Soviet garrisons have replaced Japanese 
in the Liaotung Peninsula. Under an agreement with China 
in 1945, the Russian armies have evacuated the rest of Man- 
churia, but this void has been filled by Chinese Communists 
who had been able to organise during the Soviet occupation. 

There are now no physical obstacles impeding the spread 
of Soviet influence into China from her border territories. 
Aircraft, road-making machinery, railways and_ telecom- 
munications are able to span the rugged miles from Turkestan, 
the Mongolian steppes and the mountainous fringe of North 
China ; a gap of only 500 miles (Ulanbator (Urga)-Kueihua) 
separates the Siberian and Chinese railway systems, a poten- 
tial link between Soviet Asia and the ports of Tientsin and 
Shanghai. 

Korea, which covers the southern flank of Russia’s Far 
Eastern position, and the possession of which by a hostile 
Power would closely threaten Vladivostok, was denied to her 
by Japanese action in 1904; but Japan’s collapse in 1945 was 
followed by the division of Korea into an American and a 
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Soviet zone of occupation. The boundary between them is a 
purely arbitrary one (the 38th Parallel) and the setting up of 
a unified government for the country is delayed by the fact 
that in the north the Russian-sponsored Korean Communist 
Party seeks exclusive control over administration. More- 
over, so long as Russia maintains her hold, the newly con- 
structed warm-water ports of Seishin and Rashin are useful 
adjuncts to Vladivostok. 

The Russians’ early environment bred in them an urge to 
expand wherever conditions admitted, and this expanson 
has been directed largely by geographical features. Expan- 
sion has been stimulated or modified from time to time by 
political circumstances such as the strength or weakness of 
neighbouring States, the forces of Pan-Slavism or Com- 
munism, or the nation’s internal situation, which are beyond 
the scope of this paper. Since 50 per cent. of the inhabitants 
of the U.S.S.R. live west of the Volga, pressure of population 
cannot be considered a major factor. We have seen that 
climatic or other physical obstacles have not in themselves 
set a limit to Russian expansion, and modern means of 
movement are reducing the importance of such factors. 
Thus the position of Russia’s western frontier depends mainly 
on the military and political situations. Her northward 
development, hitherto retarded by Arctic conditions, may 
under the stimulus of technical progress be continued into the 
polar regions throughout which run the Great Circles linking 
the cities of northern Eurasia and America. Eastward she 
already stands upon the Pacific, although the ports here 
available to her are mostly too northerly to be ice-free all 
the year round. Her southern frontier is the most artificial, 
according neither with ethnological nor geographic boundaries, 
and here there appears to be no natural limit to expansion. 

To sum up, the most potent geographical influences on 
Russian policy appear to be 

(a) The extensive frontiers which, especially in the west, are 
open to military attack, and which are everywhere vulner- 
able to modern weapons such as bomber aircraft and rockets. 
A tendency thus arises to acquire additional territory or 
spheres of influence as a cushion or buffer, or to deprive a 
potential enemy of military or industrial bases. From this 
point of view Russia is interested in Finland, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Mongolia, Manchuria, Korea 
and Japan. 

(6) The need of access to warm water. History reveals that 
no nation has been able to develop its resources fully without 
maritime intercourse with other countries. Oceans unite, 
while land frontiers divide; and Russia, alone among the 
Powers, has been singularly unfortunate in this respect. 
Her great rivers, which include some of the longest in the 
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world, are frozen for four or five months in the year, while 
many become too shallow for navigation in summer. More- 
over they run, as a rule, in the wrong direction: the Dvina, 
| Ob, Yenisei and Lena flow to the Arctic; the Bug, Dnieper 
and Don discharge into the closed Black Sea; the mighty 
Volga loses itself in the Caspian. Many sizeable rivers never 
reach open water at all; the Oxus and Jaxartes lead only to 
§ the Aral Sea ; while in the Far East the mouth of the Amur’ 
is icebound during winter. For these reasons alone we may 
expect Russia to be interested permanently in the Balkan 
Peninsula, the Straits, the Persian Gulf, Manchuria, North 
China and Korea (and perhaps eventually India), until and 
unless the growth of air transport substitutes Great Circles 
for sea-routes. J. V. Davipson-Hovuston. 


LONDON LORE 


THE present Stock Exchange covers the site of a 15th-century mansion, 
the home of the Capell family, with its entrance where is now Capel Court 
in Bartholomew Lane. Aggas’ map of 1560 shows it as a large house 
north of the church of St. Bartholomew Exchange, which stood on the 
site of the Sun Insurance office on the corner of the lane, with a large 
garden extending behind the houses on the north side of Threadneedle 
Street. The first owner we hear of is Sir William Capell, a draper, who 
became alderman of Walbrook Ward in 1485 and Mayor of the city in 
1503. He was almost a lifelong victim of Henry VII’s extortioners, 
Empsom and Dudley, starting in 1495, when being called in question for 
breach of certain statutes ‘‘ made beforetimes ’? he was condemned to a 
fine of £2,743, but succeeded in compounding for £1,615 6s. 8d. Then, 
under date 1505, is an entry in a British Museum MS.: “ Sir William 
Capel and Giles Capel his son, for their pardons £1,000.” This was paid, 
but still the persecutors were not satisfied, for in 1508 Sir William was 
“‘ agayne put in vexacyon by sute of the Kinge for things done by him in 
the time of his mayoraltie.”” This time he refused to pay and was im- 
prisoned in the Tower, where he remained until Henry VII died. It was 
a time when any man of substance suffered something at the hands of 
officialdom, and in 1534 Sir William’s son, Sir Giles, was compelled by 
Thomas Cromwell to let his house in Bartholomew Lane to the Spanish 
Ambassador, although he protested that he had already refused it to the 
Princess Dowager (Catherine of Aragon) when she was in her highest 
estate and had offered him 20 marks a year for it. 

In 1515 Margaret, wife of Sir William Capell, established a chantry 
in the church of St. Bartholomew, and built a chapel with the family 
vault beneath it, both of which existed until the Fire of 1666. Sir Giles 
married a lady named Jatbelle Newton, and was succeeded by their son, 
Henry, born in 1505. In the following century the family was ennobled, 
and until the Fire the church accounts contain many references to Lord 
Capell and his chapel. In 1659-60 Mr. Francis Capell was buried there. 
The mansion was not rebuilt, and in 1677 it is shown as a long entry 
lined on either side with small houses. By this time it had descended to 
Sit Robert Clayton, but when the Stock Exchange was built in 1801, 
among the nine managers whose names were inscribed on the foundation 
stone wa8 that of John Capell. Gc ® 


THE COLONISATION OF NORTH AMERICA! 


THE main object of the merchant-adventurers of the Tudor} 
period had been to find a way to the East, in order to parti-j 
cipate in the scramble for the spice trade. This had brought} 
them into conflict with the Spaniards, and the long contest 
for maritime supremacy had ended with the defeat of the! 
Armada. The death of Queen Elizabeth marked the beginning 
of a new phase, the search for an outlet for the surplus | 
population of the country. 

“After the death of our most gracious Queen Elizabeth| 
of blessed memory,” writes Fuller, ‘“‘ our royal King James} 
had no employment for men of war ; so that those who were 
rich rested with what they had, and those that were poor and 
had nothing but from hand to mouth turned pirates.”’ 

The idea of colonisation or ‘‘ plantation ’’ had long been| 
advocated by Hakluyt, who desired to see some of the stout 
fellows who were daily hanged for trivial offences settled in 
the broad open spaces of the American continent. The 
project received notable support from Francis Bacon, whose 
essay “‘ of Plantations ”’ is an example of the foresight which he 
invariably showed in matters of statesmanship. Bacon wisely 
held that if colonies were to succeed, they should consist of 
the best type of emigrants, and not, as was commonly held, 
of the dregs of the population. ‘It is a shameful and un- 
blessed thing,” he says, ‘“‘ to take wicked and condemned men 
and the scum of the people.” They merely refuse to work, 
waste the stores, and bring the colony to discredit. He recom- 
mended instead skilled labourers with an ample supply of 
agricultural implements, seeds and stores. They should 
devote themselves to the cultivation of the soil rather than 
to mining for precious metals like the Spaniards, ‘‘ for the hope 
of mines is very uncertain.” 

The idea of colonising North America resulted from dis- 
coveries made during abortive attempts to find the North 
West Passage to India. The.honour of exploring Canada 
belongs tu France. In 1534, Jacques de Cartier, with a handful 
of hardy Breton sailors, sailed from St. Malo to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence in two small ships. He reached Newfoundland 
in the record time of three weeks, passed up the straits of 
Belle Isle and landed on the Coast of Labrador. Thence he § 
sailed down Prince Edward Island to the “‘ Baye de Chaleur.” 
He reported that the country was warmer than Spain, and had 
broad meadows, fine forests, and rivers full of fish. He 
set up crosses with the fleur de lys and the words “ Vive le 
Roy de France,” and next year he returned with three ships 
and sailed up the St. Lawrence as far as the tiny village 
which stood on the site of Montreal. In 1604, another intrepid 
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Frenchman, Samuel de Champlain, formed a settlement at 
Acadia, now Nova Scotia, and founded Quebec. Champlain 
} had a romantic career. He joined the Huron Indians, being 
the only white man to be admitted to their brotherhood, and 
® led them against their hereditary enemies, the Iroquois. In 
this way he discovered the great lakes, which were afterwards 
explored by La Salle, the first white man to see the Niagara 
Falls. La Salle in 1681 sailed up the Mississippi, and annexed 
Louisiana in the name of the French King. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was always an enthusiastic advocate 
of the colonisation of America, the coasts of which had been 
visited by Frobisher, Sir John Hawkins and his brother-in-law, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert. In 1584, Raleigh, having obtained 
the necessary letters patent, sent out a preliminary expedition 
consisting of a ship and a pinnace under Philip Amadas and 
Philip Barlow, manned by gentlemen-adventurers. They hit 
the mainland somewhere near North Carolina. They were 
struck by the character of the natives, ‘“‘ whom,” says Barlow, 
“we found most gentle, loving and faithful, void of all guile 
and treason and such as live after the manner of the Golden 
Age.” He tells a story of the wife of one of the chiefs, who 
| took away her husband’s weapons lest the strangers might 
be alarmed, cooked a meal for them, and “ sent into our boats 
fine mats to cover us fromthe rain.” ‘ A more kind and loving 
people there cannot be found in the world,” he concludes. 
Had Bacon’s advice about the treatment of the native popula- 
tions been followed, little would have been heard about the 
war of extermination between redskin and white. 

Captain Barlow’s account so pleased Sir Walter Raleigh 
that he at once set about raising a fleet of seven ships, together 
with the necessary colonists and stores. The Queen con- 
sented to call the new colony Virginia. The expedition was 
to have been under Sir Philip Sidney, and had this been the 
case, its whole history would have been different. But 
Elizabeth, mindful of the recent loss of her favourite, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, changed her mind, and Sir Richard 
Grenville was sent instead. Grenville and his successor Ralph 
Lane cruelly maltreated the Indians, forcing them to do 
manual labour and to bring in gold dust and provisions. 
In consequence, the latter boycotted the colonists, who were 
s at death’s door when Francis Drake took them off in 1586. 
In the following year, Raleigh sent out a second expedition 
under Captain John White. But the attention of England 
was riveted on the Armada, and the unfortunate settlers 
were completely overlooked. When at last a relief expedition 
arrived in 1590, nothing was to be seen but a few ruined and 
deserted huts. The whole colony had perished of starvation. 
Bacon seems to refer to this tragedy when he says, “ It is the 
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sinfullest thing in the world to foresake or destitute a planta- 
tion, for besides the dishonour, it is the guiltiness of blood of 
many commiserable persons.”’ 

This brings us to the famous Captain John Smith. Like 
some other Elizabethans, he was a great boaster, and his 
story loses nothing in the telling. He was born in Lincolnshire 
in 1580, and went to the Low Countries as a soldier of fortune 
at the age of sixteen. He wandered across France to Marseilles, 
where he enlisted as a privateer. Getting tired of the sea, he 
became a gunner in the Austrian army, and invented a 
trench-mortar and a novel method of signalling with lamps. 
The rest of his adventures may be taken with a considerable 
grain of salt. According to his own account, he killed three 
Turkish champions in single combat, and rode into camp 
with page boys carrying their decapitated heads. Afterwards 
he was taken prisoner and sold as a slave to a Turkish Pasha, 
who sent him to his mistress with a note to the effect that 
Smith was a Bohemian noble whom the Pasha had captured 
in battle. Unfortunately, the lady fell in love with him and 
Smith was sent to work on a farm at Varna on the Black Sea, 
where he was put in fetters and cruelly treated by the over- 
seer. But he beat out the overseer’s brains with a threshing. 
bat and escaped. 

On his return to England in 1604, Smith found the project 
for a Virginian expedition in full swing and volunteered for 
it. The colony was to be in charge of Edward Wingfield, 
and was to consist of gentlemen-adventurers, blacksmiths, 
labourers and bricklayers, with ample stores, seeds, and farm 
and building tools. It sailed in December, 1606, and landed 
at Chesapeake Bay in the following April. But the colonists 
soon found themselves in dire straits. The site of a town was 
laid down and called Jamestown after the reigning monarch. 
But the gentlemen-adventurers proved themselves idle and 
insubordinate. The short summer months were wasted in 
quarrelling ; there was no disclipline, and the stores were 
recklessly squandered. The colonists were on the verge of 
starvation when Smith volunteered to go into the interior, 
explore the country and make friends with the Indians, with 
a view to obtaining supplies. During this expedition, he and 
his companion were captured. The latter was put to death 
with fiendish tortures, and Smith himself was tied to a tree 
to be shot to death by arrows. But with his usual resource 
he diverted the attention of his captors by means of a pocket 
compass! ‘“ The King holding up the compass in his hand,” 
says Smith, “‘ they all laid down their bows and arrows, and 
led me back, when I was after their manner kindly feasted 
and entertained.” 

But the danger was by to means over. He was taken 
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before Powhattan, the overlord of all the local tribes. Pow- 
hattan greatly impressed Smith, as he sat in his wigwam, 
surrounded by his attendants, a great fire burning before him. 
“T was the first Christian this proud King and his grim 
attendants ever saw.” Powhattan, speaking through an 
interpreter, said that he was indignant at the way his land 
had been invaded and his subjects maltreated, and ordered 
Smith to be executed. Smith had already laid his head on 
the block for the executioners to dash out his brains, when a 
dramatic incident occurred. ‘‘ Pocahontas, the King’s dearest 
daughter, who not only for feature, countenance and propor- 
tion greatly exceeded her countrymen, but was the only 
nonpareil of her country,’’ rushed in, and laying her head on 
the stone, ‘‘ hazarded the beating out of her brains to save 
mine.” Owing to her pleading, Smith was released and 
returned safely to Jamestown. 

Pocahontas was the good angel of the colonists. “ Very 
often she came to our fort, with all she could get for Captain 
Smith, who ever loved and used the country well, but her 
especially he much respected. And she so well requited it 
that when her father intended to have surprised him, she by 
stealth in the dark night came through the woods and told 
him of it. But her marriage could no way have entitled him 
by any right to the Kingdom, nor was it suspected that he 
had ever such a thought, or more regarded her or any of them 
than he in honest reason or discretion ought. She next 
under God was the instrument to preserve the colony from 
death, famine and utter confusion.” 

But in 1612, the devotion of the little princess’ (she was 
only 14) was cruelly requited. One Samuel Argall kidnapped 
her an carried her off to Jamestown as a hostage. She was 
baptized Rebecca, and married to John Rolfe. In 1617, she 
was taken to London by the Governor, Sir Thomas Dale. 
Here ‘‘ La Belle Sauvage ”’ won all hearts. In London, alas, 
too late, she met Smith. ‘‘ They always told me you were 
dead,’’ she said, ‘‘ and until I reached Plymouth that was all 
I knew.” She had a baby, but died soon after at Gravesend— 
some say of a broken heart at discovering that she had been 
Soares into marrying Rolfe while her real lover was still 
alive. 

Meanwhile, Virginia was in a bad way. Smith had been 
made President in 1608, but his iron discipline made him 
hated by his fellow colonists. They. plotted to kill him or 
betray him to the Indians. On one occasion he was actually 
captured by Powhattan’s emissaries, but escaped. On 
another, when he was lying in agony owing to wounds caused 
by an accidental explosion of gunpowder, two colonists 
entered with pistols to despatch him, but when they came into 
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his presence, their nerves gave way and they fled. In 1609, 
still very ill, Smith returned home. But he could not rest, 
and soon afterwards led a fresh expedition to Newfoundland. 
Adventures invariably came his way ; on his return voyage, 
he was captured by French privateers and remained in their 
clutches till 1614. After a life of hair-raising adventures, he 
died in his bed at the age of 51, surely one of the most amazing 
figures in an age of great adventurers. He is buried in St. 
Sepulchre’s Church in the City of London. 

Meanwhile Virginia was going from bad to worse. The 
colonists, freed from Smith’s discipline, again squandered 
their stores, and the Indians refused to help them. The 
story is a ghastly one. ‘‘So great was our famine that a 
savage whom we slew and buried, the poorer sort took up 
again and ate, and so did divers one another, boiled and 
stewed with roots and herbs. And one amongst the rest did 
kill and eat his wife, powdered her and had eaten part of her 
before it was known. For which he was executed as he well 
deserved; whether she was better roasted, boiled or car- 
bonaded I know not, but of such a dish as powdered wife I 
have never heard.”’ Only 60 colonists survived when Lord 
Delawar arrived with a fleet, ample supplies and a Com- 
mission as Governor. 

From this time the tide turned. In 1620, the Pilgrim 
Fathers arrived in the Mayflower and founded the New 
England colonies. In 1632, Lord Baltimore founded Maryland 
and named it after Queen Henrietta Maria, and in 1682, the 
Quaker Penn founded Pennsylvania. Thus a fringe of English 
colonies sprang up from Florida to New Brunswick ; further 
north the Dutch founded New Amsterdam, while the French, 
as we have seen, colonised Canada in the north, Louisiana on 
the Mississippi, Carolina and Ohio. 

During the 18th century the Europeans crept steadily 
westwards, pushing back the Indians, and in 1769, Daniel 
Boone reached the great, rolling plains of Kentucky, swarming 
with bison and other game. Further south, by a wise instinct, 
they did not go; the solitary attempt of Sir Walter Raleigh 
to colonise Guiana failed. 

In 1763, the English drove the French out of Canada, 
and the northern part of the country was opened up by the 
fur traders of the Hudson Bay Company. The greatest 
of the Canadian Explorers was Alexander Mackenzie, who 
in 1789 followed to the Arctic Ocean the course of the 
great river which bears his name. Meanwhile, the voyages 
of Cook and Vancouver had shown that fertile lands with 
good harbours existed in abundance to the west of the Rocky 
Mountains. This determined Mackenzie to fit out an expedi- 
tion to cross the range into British Columbia. Starting with 
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Indian guides in canoes, the party, after journeying for many 
weeks along the Peace River, crossed the great “ divide,” 
awed by the vast peaks and glaciers with their sides clothed 
by dense forest. At length they came to a broad, rapid 
stream, now known as the Fraser river, on which they launched 
their canoes, and after many adventures among the rapids, 
reached the Pacific. The feat was commemorated by a simple 
inscription, graven on the rock : 


ALEXANDER MACKENZIE 
BY LAND 
JULY 22, 1793. 


He returned in exactly a month, having been the first to 
cross Canada from sea to sea in both directions. Meanwhile, 
further south, Fremont and others had mapped out the 
country between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, dis- 
covered the Great Salt Lake at Utah, and followed the course 
of the Columbia river through the Sierras to the sea. Such 
in brief is the epic story of the exploration and settlement of 
the North American Continent. 

H. G. RAWLINSON. 


THE WEALTH OF NATURE 


History consists of separate, unique events—the Battle of 
Salamis, the capture of Constantinople, the sailing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. The affections of science are set upon docile 
things and events, susceptible of classification, and assignable 
to laws—laws which govern many cases, and preferably all 
cases. If each individual goes his own way, if electrons set 
up for themselves, there is an end to prediction. Then science, 
which glories in prediction, which desires to obliterate differ- 
ences, has no option but to fall back upon a calculation of 
averages. In the world of men, however, averages soon fail 
you. Ifa Napoleon or a Lenin chance to be born, philosophy 
and science avert their horrified gaze. No one can tell what 
may happen. A single person anatomically similar to the 
rest, proceeds to turn the world upside down. To plot the 
curve of Cleopatra’s career is beyond the mathematicians. 
“Had her nose been shorter,” as Pascal said, ‘‘ the whole 
course of the world would have been altered.’ And, fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, nature pours out these interesting, 
unique beings in extravagant profusion. She never repeats 
her patterns, not so much as in the making of a single leaf. 
She appears to have as her chief end the multiplication and 
intensification of their peculiarities, and to rejoice in them. 


The Human Situation, W. MACNEILE DIxon. 


THE BLACK ACT 


DurincG the Anglo-Boer War, most of the Indians resident in 
the Transvaal left for Natal or the Cape Colony, and some 
went back to India. The Indians who returned to the Trans- 
vaal after the war were mainly pre-war residents who held 
permits under the South African Republic or had obtained 
Peace Preservation Ordinance permits. Some had been born 
in the Transvaal. Permits were granted by Ordinance No. 5 
of 1903, which regulated the entry of Indians into the Trans- 
vaal, and all Indians were required to register. Lord Milner, 
in reply to a query by Gandhi regarding the registration of 
Transvaal Indians after the war, said that registration would 
be a protection to them. The registration fee was £3, but 
those who paid for registration to the old Transvaal Govern- 
ment would not have to pay again if it could be proved that 
they had already paid. 

During the early years of Crown Colony Government in 
the Transvaal, there was much friction between the Indians 
and the Government. The Indians who had been resident 
in the Transvaal before the war were allowed to bring in their 
children, and many children were introduced who were not 
the progeny of the alleged parents. The position of the 
Indians in the Transvaal was different from those in the 
other provinces. In Natal, the Indians had been imported in 
- large numbers and encouraged to stay in order to develop the 
Colony. They had not been invited to the other colonies. 
In the Transvaal, they were, in the words of Lord Milner 
“strangers forcing themselves upon a community reluctant 
to receive them.” In the Orange Free State, they have never 
been admitted except in very small numbers. In the Cape 
Colony, where the whites have always viewed the matter of 
skin colour with greater tolerance than have their brethren 
in other parts of South Africa, the Indians were admitted 
freely until 1906, when the Government became alarmed at 
the magnitude of Indian immigration. In that year an act 
was passed to limit the immigration of persons who could not 
write any European language. 

In spite of the regulation of the entry of Indians into the 
Transvaal however, many continued to enter illegally, and 
there was no means of identifying illegal residents. Thus, in 
1906, the Legislative Council passed an Ordinance providing 
for the compulsory registration of Asiatics, and the taking 
of their finger-prints. 

Gandhi vigorously opposed this, and a mass meeting was 
held in the Empire Theatre, Johannesburg, with Gandhi as 
chairman. The Indians at this meeting took the ‘‘ Satyagraha 
oath,” vowing that they would not apply for registration 
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certificates and that they would oppose the ordinance by 
passive resistance. The Johannesburg Chinese took part in 
the movement, for they too, as Asiatics, came within the 
scope of the ordinance. A deputation was sent to England 
to interview Lord Elgin, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and the ordinance was vetoed. 

In 1906, the Transvaal was granted Responsible Govern- 
ment, and, by the Immigrants Restriction Act (Act 15) of 
1907, immigration was prohibited to persons unable through 
deficient education to write out and sign in the characters of 
a European language an application for permission to enter 
the Colony, or such other document as might be required. 
Yiddish was accepted as a European language; the Indian 
languages were not. Any Asiatic who was eligible for or had 
obtained a certificate of registration under the Asiatic Law 
Amendment Act of 1907, and was not a leper, lunatic, prosti- 
tute, undesirable or dangerous to the peace, was allowed to 
enter and reside in the Transvaal. A proper immigration 
department was for the first time established under the 
Colonial Secretary, the function of which was to prevent the 
entrance into the Colony of prohibited immigrants and to 
remove those who had entered illegally. 

By Act 2 of 1907, it was laid down that Asiatics, with 
certain exceptions, had to apply for registration in a special 
register and would thereupon receive registration certifi- 
cates. The Asiatics so affected were all male persons provided 
for under Law 3 of 1885 except those Malay born and resident 
in any British colony or possession in South Africa, those 
introduced into the Colony under the Labour Importation 
Ordinance of.1904, and officers in the Chinese Consular Service. 
On applying for registration, Asiatics of the age of 16 years 
or over had to provide the name, race, caste or sect, age, 
height, place of residence, occupation, physical description, 
place of birth, date of first arrival in the Transvaal, father’s 
name, mother’s name, wife’s name, sons and male wards 
under the age of eight, and, on the back of the form, the 
impressions of the thumb and all the fingers of both hands 
separately and simultaneously. Asiatics between the ages of 
8 and 16 also had to fill in forms and provide their thumb and 
finger impressions. 

Any adult Asiatic, on demand by a police officer or other 
duly authorised person, had to produce his registration certi- 
ficate and provide means of identification. Any guardian of 
a minor similarly had to produce the minor’s certificate and 
particulars. Every Asiatic applying for a trading licence had 
to provide his certificate of registration and furnish his finger 
and thumb prints. ; SHAW 94 
Act 2 of 1907 was referred to by the Indians as the “‘ Black 
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Act.” It resulted in a violent boycott against registration, 
A few Indians registered, but the vast majority refused, 
With the object of assisting Indians who wished to register, 
the Government encouraged registration at private residences 
by night after office hours, but with little success. The 
Indians showed no signs of weakening. 

Their main objection was to the taking of digit impressions 
as they maintained that they were being treated as crimi- 
nals. Had it been possible to adopt a system of photography 
as a satisfactory alternative, the agitation would probably 
have died away, but this scheme did not find favour with the 
authorities. It was maintained that there were no grounds 
for strong opposition to the finger-print system save that of 
sentiment. Signatures were useless for those who could 
not write and it is doubtful whether photographs, imperfect 
as they were in those days, would have answered the purpose. 

The matter was debated in the House of Lords. Lord 
Elgin explained that during his time in India the system of 
using finger-prints for identification purposes had _ been 
much developed. It had not been restricted to the police 
department but was used in all branches of public business. 
It was particularly well suited to the requirements of a country 
where the masses of the peopie were uneducated. All military 
and civil pensioners were required to give their finger impres- 
sions on account of fraudulent impersonations. In April, 
1889, the system was adopted by the Director General of the 
Post Office in India and was applicable to all present and 
future non-gazetted officers. The Medical Government Depart- 
ment and the local officers when giving certificates invariably 
took finger-prints. It was therefore no innovation to the 
Indians. He could not subscribe to the view that the 
making of a mark with the thumb instead of with the pen 
should necessarily have any criminal connection. 

Act 2 took effect on July 1, 1907. The Indians were 
required to register by July 31. In Pretoria for the first 
five days not a single Indian registered. One Indian during 
this period did find his way to the Registration Office accom- 
panied by his eight children. In the absence of birth certifi- 
cates for his children, the necessary legal formule could not 
be observed and he was informed that he must first produce 
certificates. On leaving the office, it is believed that he fell 
among Indian pickets who persuaded him not to register. 
Pickets were watching the Registration Office, but in Pretoria 
there was apparently little for them to do. 

By August 20, there was still no sign of weakening. In 
one of the smaller towns, not a single Indian had applied for 
registration. Meetings were held throughout the Transvaal 
and Gandhi led the passive resistance movement. Only 
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about 500 of the 13,000 Indians in the Transvaal had regis- 
tered. The remainder adopted as their weapon “ civil dis- 
obedience’ or complete failure to co-operate, at which the 
Indian is such a past master. About 1,000 Chinese joined the 
Indians. Mr. H. S. Polak, an attorney of the Transvaal 
Supreme Court, lent his support and was elected Assistant 
Secretary of the Transvaal British Indians Association. 
§ Gandhi with Leung Quin, the Chinese leader, were brought to 
court, and, as they had not registered, ordered to leave the 
country. On their refusal, Gandhi and about 150 other 
Indians, mainly Satyagrahis, were arrested and sentenced to 
imprisonment with hard labour. 

While Gandhi was in prison, he asked for an interview 
with General Smuts. Smuts at first refused, but later con- 
ducted negotiations with him through a Johannesburg 
journalist, and finally agreed to see him. Smuts told Gandhi 
that if the Indians registered voluntarily they would lay the 
matter before Parliament and the Act would be repealed. 
Gandhi was then released. Believing that he had a promise 
from Smuts that he would accept voluntary registration, he 
tried to pursuade his followers to register, but the Indians 
had taken the Satyagraha oath that they would not register, 
and many still refused to do so. 

MICHAEL VANE. 


TRUE GREATNESS 


MorALIsTs distinguish Magnanimity and Modesty by making 
the one the desire of greater, the other of less and inferior, 
honours. But in my apprehension there is more in Mag- 
nanimity. It includes all that belongs to a great soul: a 
high and mighty courage, an invincible Patience, an immov- 
able Grandeur which is above the reach of injuries, a contempt 
of little and feeble enjoyments, and a certain kind of majesty 
that. is conversant with great things; a high and lofty frame 
of spirit, allied with the sweetness of Courtesy and Respect ; 
a deep and stable resolution founded on humility without 
any baseness ; an infinite hope and a vast desire ; a Divine, 
profound, unconquerable sense of one’s own capacity; a 
generous confidence, and a great inclination to heroical deeds ; 
all these conspire to complete it, with a severe and mighty 
expectation of Bliss incomprehensible. 


Traherne. 
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THE conduct of the human race must provide constant 
amusement for the immortal gods, who are privileged to 
witness from the sublime heights the doings of the dwellers 
upon earth. Yet the human antic that probably provokes 
the most Homeric roars upon Olympus springs from the 
touching belief that the enunciation of a glittering new 
slogan, the invention of some marvellous new label to hang 
round mankind’s age-old neck, will have the effect of changing 
human nature in a magical transformation. When the comedy 
runs itself out and when the new presbyter is perceived to be 
nothing but the old priest writ large, mankind sits down ina 
chagrin of disappointment and writes out a fresh label that 
shall produce the desired wonders. So the tenets of one 
generation become the contempt of the next, while old heresies 
climb up as new orthodoxies ; and the gods hold their divine 
and aching sides. 

A nice new piece of magic much in recent vogue is, of 
course, “‘ Nationalisation,”” and several spells have already 
been tried out for the purpose of improving human nature 
and the human lot. Land, it is true, has not yet been nation- 
alised in full form and ceremony, but at least it can be said, 
that it has become so spell-bound by the State that nationalisa- 
tion itself would be an almost superfluous pronouncement, 
an empty gesture in termination of the rite. The title-deeds 
are left to rustle in the hands of the nominal land-owner, but 
the power and control have passed into the keeping of the 
technocrats, those new masters of ours who direct our for- 
tunes from the desks of Government departments and Council 
offices. 

The process started back in the days of our individualist 
grandsires, when a last member of the race of Whigs estab- 
lished the system commonly known as the “ Death Duties,” 
and, continuing through the lush days of the seventh Edward, 
swelled out into the main stream of Town Planning Acts, 
Housing Acts, Acquisition of Land Acts, Rent Restriction 
Acts, and so forth. If Lloyd George and Philip Snowden 
were beaten back in their attempts to tax land values, the 
position at which we have arrived is very much the goal at 
which they aimed. If the Land does not belong to the People 
according to the exact letter of the law, at least the People 
have the right to say what shall be done with it ; or rather, 
the techriocrats have—and, according to modern theory, that 
is supposed to be the same thing. 

Moreover, this process has been helped forward by many 
hands; Tory and Liberal shoulders have been ‘put to the 
wheel even more often than Socialist thews and sinews. Now 
the end of the journey has been reached, Privilege has gone 
down before the triumphing People, and if the shade of Sir 
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William Harcourt should seek the homes of his breed, he 
would find the Palladian mansion devoted to mentally defec- 
tive children, or incurable dipsomaniacs, or an outcrop of the 
National Coal Board. The ease with which the process 
has been accomplished was made possible by the general 
support that was given on every side. Many of us, who 
possibly did not pin very great faith on nationalisation in 
other directions, were prepared to accept the State control 
of land in the belief that thereby the comeliness of our fair 
land might be preserved and the hand of the desecrator might 
be stayed. The squalid stains of slumdom, the sterile subur- 
banalities, the bungaloid irruptions into the countryside, 
all these evils that offend the eye and the social conscience 
were, we were assured, the inevitable spawn of the system 
of private control and would be exterminated for ever when 
the People were in charge. Then also would be the gates 
unlocked and forbidden acres of beauty, serene stretches of 
coastline, prohibited moorland and mountain heights, would 
be flung open for the peaceful enjoyment of all men. 

Yet somehow things have not worked out that way. 
Ministry warring with Ministry, like prehistoric monsters 
locked in blind combat have kept the technocrats so busy in 
the service of the People that the needs of the ordinary 
people have been trampled underfoot far more ruthlessly 
than in the days of the squires. The mantraps and the spring- 
guns of the bad baronets of fiction were children’s toys com- 
pared with the death-dealers of the Service departments that 
fling destruction about the beauty spots that they keep tight 
held in their mailed grip. The Admiralty sits among the 
mountains of Merioneth ; the War Office sprawls over vast 
stretches of Dartmoor and the Clwyd Hills and the Ashdown 
Forest and tens of thousands of acres, over which Englishmen 
roamed in the days of the squires and from which they are 
now ejected in the name of the People. If Beauty is enslaved, 
what hope has Antiquity ?—covetous eyes have been cast on 
Maiden Castle, that prehistoric earthwork. 

But it must not be assumed that the Service departments 
are the only offenders. Let us consider, for example, the case 
of the ‘‘ White Horse.’’ This venerable symbol of our early 
forbears, traced. out on the downland’s ancient turf, is an 
inheritance that should be particularly precious to the People. 
Is it not that very hill that caused Thomas Hughes to exclaim 
that it was ‘‘a place to open a man’s soul and make him 
prophesy” ? Even the most sordid, profit-souled speculator 
would have hesitated before destroying the age-old calm of 
White Horse Hill. But the Post Office had no scruples in the 
matter whatsoever and, had it not been for the timely protest 
of John Betjeman, the engineers would even now have been 
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at work erecting their clutter of apparatus in this very place ; 
and there is no evidence that the Rural District Council, 
who should have been the guardians of the White Horse, did 
aught but weakly acquiesce. One danger receded, to be 
replaced by another ; it is learned that the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning has consented in principle to the 
erection of a million-pound cement works to excavate the 
chalk of the adjoining downland. 

Of course, all such vandalism must be justified. A handful 
of statistics, an obscure Minute, a dull statement read out to 
an inattentive House, and the matter is disposed of. Military 
training areas are necessary, therefore . . . Cement is needed, 
therefore . . . Telephones are required, therefore. . . . Simi- 
larly, in the past days, it was pleaded that the demands of 
industry for cheap fuel implied child labour in the pits, 
therefore . . . Similarly, the old slum-builders could plead 
that the increasing population urgently needed houses, there- 
fore . . . (And probably would also have pleaded that the 
cramped quarters were only temporary, until something better 
could be constructed ; like the “ pre-fabs’’.) Similarly, in 
more recent times, the fabricators of those bungalous ribbons 
that stretched their tattered strands over the face of the 
country could plead that accommodation was wanted, there- 
fore... All the old arguments of expediency pop their 
heads out of the pigeon-holes that are their ancient roosts. 
“The inevitable outcome,’ ‘“‘ The unfortunate trend of 
events,” “‘ The only logical conclusion,’ ‘“‘ The pressure of 
economic demands,” “The regrettable force of circum- 
stances,”’ all the little jackals that creep at the heels of the 
monster Necessity, which William Pitt pilloried as the plea 
for every infringement of human freedom ; “‘ The argument 
of tyrants,” and “ the creed of slaves.” 

How fare those palaces from which the aristocrat has been 
evicted, and which are now the patrimony of the People ? 
In 1717, the celebrated and accomplished “ architect Earl ” 
of Burlington set in those improvements that produced the 
little Arcadia of Chiswick House, the ‘‘ model of taste,” the 
“finest thing this glorious sun has shin’d upon,” set in 
exquisitely developed gardens that brought to Scott’s mind 
the landscapes of Watteau. Two hundred and ten years later 
this ‘‘ Elysium in a plot of ground ’”’ fell into the hands of the 
Middlesex County Council, which leased it to the local borough 
council ; 230 years later, we learn that this “‘ model of archi- 
tectural beauty’”’ is mouldering from dry-rot and disuse; 
the walks, avenues, groves and adornments have degenerated 
into the dreary humdrum of a municipal recreation ground ; 
indifference, ignorance and neglect have worked out their 
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The New Towns, have they been born under an auspicious 
star? On the contrary, the parturition has taken place 
among storms and conflicts that could easily have been 
avoided by a little common and planning sense. It required 
some spice of genius to produce any body of opposition to 
such desirable projects, but that spice was not lacking. 
Or the Restored Towns, have they risen from their ashes in 
their new splendour? “ After four years we are still looking 
at ruin,” protests the city engineer of Plymouth, and gives 
utterance to the secret thought in many a heart, “In a few 
years’ time anyone calling himself a planner may be the most 
discredited pedagogue in this country.” So the process of 
disillusionment proceeds, and descends from the greatest 
aspects to the smallest ; the lake-bed of Windermere passed 
from Lord Lonsdale to the Urban Council just before the 
war ; to-day the spokesman of the small boat-owners bitterly 
exclaims, ‘‘ When the lake was in the hands of ‘ bloated 
capitalists ’ we paid 2s. 6d. a year for moorings. Now that 
democracy has taken a hand we are expected to pay {10 and 
enjoy fewer facilities.” 

The atmosphere is now heavy with disillusion ; the brave 
slogans have a hollow ring; the gay labels are turning dog- 
eared and fly-blown; and against such a background was 
the recent battle of the Bankside fought out. Let us not trace 
over the battlefield again; the roar of artillery has sunk 
down, but the positions have not been abandoned, nor the 
banners folded away. Every possible argument, recom- 
mendation and contention was flung between the opposing 
fronts ; only one was omitted—no inspired idiot, for a wonder, 
suggested that the power station should be modelled as an 
exact replica of St. Paul’s. 

But it was not the special issue, perhaps, that brought the 
battalions wheeling into the battle-line; not so much St. 
Paul’s as an edifice against the power station as another 
structure; but rather the greater issues involved in the 
struggle for higher things—St. Paul’s as the Aspiration, 
facing the Power Station as Old Expediency. 

Now that, through control and taxation, God has given 
the Land to the People, it has to be proved that it is that 
Promised Land which we were all seeking. Now that the People 
possesses the seigniority and has taken to itself the heritage 
of the nobles, the squires, and the lords of the manor, it is 
for the People to prove itself a worthy heir, capable of dis- 
posing wisely and weil of the treasury of beauty that has 
fallen into its lap. There is a damping doubt abroad. In the 
old days, we could appeal to the Senate for protection against 
the incursions of the Vandals ; to whom can we now cry when 
Genseric himself lords it in the courts of Cesar ? 

F. STREETEN STEED. 
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HARVARD, YALE AND CO. 


A SENDING of books from Britain to universities overseas 
brings to mind not only early examples of such lend-lease in 
the cause of higher education, but also that wider urge to 
found colleges during the one and a half centuries between the 
birth of Virginia and the American Revolution. These late 
nineteen-forties seem an appropriate time to recall this phase 
in which our forefathers set up Harvard and Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania and Brown—or the colleges which 
grew into such large institutions. Just now Princeton, child 
of the Presbyterians, celebrates its bicentenary. And then 
we are near enough to such tercentenaries as those of Elihu 
Yale and John Winthrop : to commemorations which should 
remind us of, in the first case, a parcel of books which crossed 
the Atlantic ; in the second, a first Governor of Massachusetts 
who saw Harvard begun and also sent books. John Harvard, 
the Southwark butcher’s son, went’ further than leaving his 
320 volumes to the Massachusetts college by adding rather 
more than £779, a respectable sum of money in those days. 

‘“‘ After God had carried us safe to New England, and we 
had builded our houses, provided necessaries for our liveli- 
hood, rear’d convenient places for God’s worship, and settled 
the Civill Government, one of the next things we longed for, 
and looked after was to advance Learning, and perpetuate it 
to posterity.’”’ Such was the urge driving those Puritans to 
found higher education, to ensure the supply of learned clergy 
so essential to the Puritan way of life. It was the same urge 
causing Scottish Presbyterians to set up Princeton, to net a 
considerable sum in England, Scotland and Ireland, and set 
up a college to instruct the clergy at least. Moreover, 
Princeton has closer links than this; for long after the 
American colonies had revolted, the university owed its sturdy 
growth to a number of inspired teachers who came from 
Edinburgh and Glasgow—a change from those Oxford and 
Cambridge men who would be expected to have had con- 
siderable say in Harvard’s career, since there were in New 
England before 1646 approximately 130 alumni from the 
older universities, or one to every 35 families. 


Perhaps Winthrop’s influence should be mentioned first as | 


founder of Massachusetts and one whose last seven years saw 
Harvard’s early days. Here we have history repeating itself 
in yet another instance. Winthrop was a pessimist where 
Britain’s future was concerned: he was “ verily persuaded 


God will bring some heavy affliction upon this land, and that | 


speedily.”” In 1629 he gave a first sign of wanting to leave this 
country, to join the emigration movement since ‘‘ England has 
grown weary of her inhabitants,” since he saw—or thought 
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he saw—increasing ‘‘extravagance’’ and the necessary 
education for his children grown expensive on the one hand, 
with difficulties in insuring a place in the professions for them 
on the other. Winthrop was no adventurer, out for anything 
the New World might offer. Rather was he this pessimist 
who saw a bright spot in the Massachusetts plantation, who 
prepared his ‘‘ Reasons to be considered for justifying the 
undertakers of the intended Plantation in New England.” 
The Massachusetts company met at Cambridge, England ; 
decided to create a self-governing community like the Ply- 
mouth colony ; and Winthrop’s signature was one of twelve 
who later set sail for the colony thus established. Harvard 
College became an essential, once such a community had 
grown under Winthrop’s governorship. John Harvard’s part 
need only be mentioned, since this man from Emmanuel, 
Cambridge, is commemorated in the Harvard window in the 
chapel there, and in the Memorial Chapel window at South- 
wark which was unfortunately damaged during the blitz 
period. But Harvard must not be left without reference to 
Thomas Hollis, squire of Dorset, who also sent books and 
money ; to Samuel Mather, that Lancashire Oxonian who 
taught at Liverpool, sailed from Bristol to Boston in 1635, 
became a first Fellow of Harvard before returning to Oxford. 
And there was his brother, Increase Mather, who graduated 
at Harvard in 1656, became a Fellow, and later graduated at 
Trinity, Dublin, where ‘“‘ the scholars were so pleased that 
they humm’d him, which was a compliment to which he was a 
stranger in his education in New England.” This second 
Mather became President of Harvard at a later period. 

Two years after John Harvard’s bequest Henry Dunster, 
graduate of Cambridge, began a new foundation of the 
“ college in the wilderness.”” A new beginning was deemed 
necessary ; for the Eatons, man and wife, who preceded him, 
had proved indolent, even allowing servants to impose on the 
students, ‘‘ to drink their beer, consume their cheese, and sleep 
in their sheets.” Dunster became the first President and 
considered that Harvard should have the standard of an 
English university college. Such a — for standards and 
character of course represents one debt owed by American 
universities to those British pioneers who thought of. what 
Oxford and Cambridge and Scottish universities had accom- 
plished : first with a four-year arts course, with classics com- 
pulsory in most schools; and then with natural science 
creeping in as alternative for those with a bent for this. 

Princeton opened her doors at Elizabethtown in 1747, 
removed to Newark, and finally settled at Princeton with 
Nassau Hall built in honour of William III. The bicentenary 
celebrations will be appreciated more by our Scottish universi- 
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ties ; for John Witherspoon, that president during the 
Revolutionary period who had such a strong and lasting 
influence on the college in New Jersey, was an Edinburgh 


product ever ready to introduce the Scottish system of : 
lectures. This Presbyterian divine, invited to become presi-§ 4 
dent in 1768, sailed in that year, was acclaimed like royalty on} s 
his arrival, and had a journey from Philadelphia to Princeton} g 
reported to be a triumphal procession. He too made aj, 
considerable gift of books to the college library, and saw to the J 4. 
place of science in the curricula. When natural philosophy f ,, 
had slipped in at the back door, as it was said, one can tracef. ,, 
the Scottish influence in its expansion via Walter Minto, 
professor from Edinburgh, and John Maclean of Glasgow whof , 
opened up coures on medicine and chemistry. p 
Last but not least we come to the example of Elihu Yale, g, 
descendant of David Yale of Denbigh. Here isa link between} , 


the Old and New Worlds every whit as absorbing as that of 
Harvard. See Wexham’s church and you may visualise the 
Wrexham Tower in the Memorial Quadrangle at New Haven.j ; 
See his tombstone in the churchyard, like many of our} jj 
American visitors will see it—‘‘ Born in America, in Europe}; 
bred ’’—and you appreciate the wide range in the life of this 
Boston-born man who became governor of Madras after his 
family had recrossed the Atlantic to settle here in 1652. Yet 
on the occasion of his bicentenary any alumni of Yale visiting 
this land of ours might also make their steps towards the 
Corwen-Wrexham by-road, to the little shrine of Bryn Eglws 
in the heart of Denbigh’s Yale Country. Here is a chapel 
with “‘ Yale”’ on every wall, with stones used in rectory 
repairs coming from the Yale coach-house, at one time along-§ 

side the church, to which the family drove on Sunday mom gq 
ings. These Sabbath days now see but a few shepherds§ . 
wives proclaiming the Cymric tongue and constituting the p 
entire congregation, a congregation no longer summoned by p 
church bell lying outside on a broken axle, worn out withf 4 
much summoning. But perhaps the necessary repairs may§ 
rouse the interest of those alumni from the Western Yale§ 
whose lend-lease would only be repayment for Elihu Yale’s§ _ 
books and “ other effects ’’ fetching some £500 to help theg , 
struggling college of Connecticut. ¥ 
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A SUGGESTION TO THE POLICE 


My neighbour Foster, of whom I have spoken more than once 
heretofore, is in a fair way to take rather an unusual place in 
the estimate of some of the leading people of the village of 
St. Gaston. To retake and reoccupy it, that is, after the 
dispersion occasioned by the war and the lagging return of 
most of the former residents to grumbling endurance of the 
annoyances of a still disorganised peace. He seems, in short, 
to be always but in all innocence “ starting something ”’ he 
never planned nor even foresaw. 

Basso, whose work as sculptor has led him to dabble in 
chemistry for the patine (as he calls it) or finish of wood or 
plaster or metal surfaces—varnishes, polishes, enamels and 
so forth—calls him ‘‘a catalytic agent.” Catalysis, he 
explains, is the property possessed by some substances in 
special cases of causing reactions between other substances, 
seemingly just by their own presence, without undergoing 
change themselves. It is given a Greek name which sounds 
' like a definition, to hide our ignorance as to what it is or how 
it does it. 

“You see what I mean, however,” Basso insists. ‘‘ He 
began over there in Pierreduc with his self-contained work 
on the old castle, and the political and social elements all 
around began to seethe and boil and react one upon another, 
and they came out of in changed combinations while his own 
agence provocatrice, if one can call it so when his last thought 
or purpose was to provoke anybody—his scheme for excava- 
_ ting and restoring the ruin—was not altered one whit. 

“Or take the case of the boulevard. His attempts at 
direct action could not move one pebble. Yet when his 
establishment up there brought about the contact, un- 
planned by and even unknown to him, of a dramatist and a 
producer and a star and a worshipper and an ambitious 
administration, their interplay around his passive centre 
evoked a whole galaxy of brilliant formations and transforma- 
tions, physical, artistic and emotional. He had contributed 
the essential to the reactions and he got back his own reagent 
rely unchanged, if you see what I mean. His property, 
what ? ”’ 

“ Except that his gardener had a devil of a time and came 
near to giving up his job in disgust over the litter of greasy 
papers and egg-shells and orange peel and empty sardine tins 
left by the honest villagers who came up as supers and 
gr and so on and sat around eating and guzzling between 
the sets. ... 

“ Trivialities,’’ Basso rebutted. ‘‘ In terms of first causes 
or causal phenomena, merely external and _ incidental. 
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Esthetically, I agree with you that they were a lot of... 
but no, I will not try. You have much better words in 
English . . .” 

Our present concern, however, is that Foster has been 
getting into it again, affecting the functioning of govern- 
mental machinery, more unconsciously than ever, and this 
time not even on his own account at all. It came about 
through a sort of reflex of his reputation, or a sequence of 
his strictly private activities. If he were French, one would 
have dismissed them with a compassionate shrug of the 
shoulders and a meaning inflection to the comment “ c’est un 
original, quoi ?’’ But he is an American, and ipso facto, by 
some mysterious power belonging to his people (all of them, 
as everybody knows are millionaires) he succeeds in situations 
where others fail. By studying and copying his methods, one 
might do likewise, no ? 

The special case towards which we are thus somewhat 
deviously approaching is perhaps intriguing to a larger 
interest because it lies close to the field of the crime story. 
Not quite a murder mystery, but at least a sleuth tale ; the 
matching of wits between the police and the criminal, with 
the introduction of the (in this case, unconscious) outsider and 
of ingeniously scientific, ultra-police methods learned from a 
layman. 

Further, it was an affair which reached outside the pro- 
vince of the local police and struck at the Administration of 
the Nation, for it involved the theft of stamps from the village 
post office. Robberies of vacant villas, of unguarded garages, 
or remote henroosts or farmyards, were of daily occurrence— 
the work of all the riffraff swirling around disbanding armies, 
and relaxed discipline ; deserters, escaped prisoners, homing 
adventurers, camp followers. But these in the police view 
were more or less in the class of brawls between individual 
citizens. This other was an assault upon the majesty of the 
State. 

* * ok 2k * 

The local bureau of the Ministére des Postes, des Télé- 
graphes et des Téléphones, commonly called “la poste ’’ of 
St. Gaston, is not in itself imposing. It consists of two modest 
rooms and a corridor, the last named only being open to the 
public. There are two windows, or wickets (guschets) for the 
transaction of business but only one is ever open or served no 
matter how many clerks are within and idle, nor how many 
patiently grumbling citizens wait in queue in the passage- 
way. Nor does it make any difference how interminable 
may be the clerical processes prescribed for. the deposit, 
withdrawal or transmission of money, purchase of bonds, 
collection of interest, making or paying of drafts, settlement 
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of taxes, adjustment (or at least reception) of complaints, 
transmission of telegrams, registering of letters, search for 
information, or other matters personal to the one fortunate 
been 2 individual who has gained the one opening. He/she holds 
vern- his/her stand there while books are fumbled and studied for 
this rates and instructions, while reams are written, while moneys 
‘bout § are counted and recounted, while change is stowed in purses 
ce of | and handbags, while stamps are licked and affixed, while 
vould | envelopes are sealed and gossip with the employees is finished 
' the | and the served client lingers hesitatingly away, trying to think 
st un | if that was really all... . 
0, by There is a shop on the other side of the premises, and 
hem, several apartments on the floors above, with access over the 
tions | roofs from other houses. The presumption was strong that if 
one f the theft was not strictly an “ inside job,” at all events the 
pilferer entered the office from within—and what would you 
what | then, with so many possible avenues of approach? If one 
arger § Waited within, naturally the thief did not come at all; and 
| if one waited without, unless one were a whole cordon, he 
- the {| could slip in and out by some unguarded sector and do his 
with | Work quietly in the dark. One could see nothing, hear nothing, 
-and | from the outside. And it was to be supposed that the 
ym a} Marauder wore gloves, as there were never any finger-prints 
to be discovered anywhere. What then todo? What to do? 


pro- 

yn of * * * * * 

llage iia : 

ages, The Commissaire (or Chief) of the St. Gaston police—who 


ce— — Was in fact himself the entire force—caught his first inspira- 

mies tion during an official visit to Foster’s villa, made for the sole 

ming purpose of inquiring whether anybody there had heard 

view suspicious noises on the night of a neighbourhood robbery— 

dual @ just a petty burglary of the baser post-war sort for which he 

f the | Was going through the customary barren routine of official 
investigation. 

He came up through the grounds with his usual obvious 
rélé- attempt to see everything while appearing to look at nothing, 
of as he had been taught an astute policeman should do, and he 
dest did indeed see one contraption with which Foster was tinkering 
the at the moment and which was so far out of the range even of 
. the his conjecture that he was startled out of his pose. 


“Tf it is not an indiscretion, Monsieur, may I ask what 
dno f  thatis?” 
lan : F . aa i im > 
| y “But certainly ? There is no indiscretion. It is just a 
age- y J 


able little foolishness, a hobby of mine, for taking wild photo- 
graphs. 


it, 23 i ”» 
ad Wild photographs . . .? 
nent “TI mean, photographs of wild creatures, of the little 
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beasts of the forest. Making them take their own pictures, 
that is, by night.” 

“No, but, Monsieur . . . without joking ? ”’ 

_ “Seriously, without joking, it is that. See . . . the prin- 
cipal parts are not here. I dismantled the thing when I went 

' off to learn to fly in England in 1940, and I am just putting 
it together again, but I can show you how it works.”’ 

“Well, then; the bait, a bit of meat, hangs here, on a 
cord attached to the trigger of a pistol fixed to that post. 
The first tug at the bait fires the pistol, which in turn sets off 
a charge of flashlight powder placed on that shelf, there. 


At the same moment, it trips the shutter of a camera on that | 


other shelf over there, focussed on the spot where the beast 
must be in order to reach the bait at all. It is set for instan- 
taneous exposure. You see the principle? The rest is just 
detail of field, of screening the lens from the flash, of protection 
from the weather and so forth. Are you on?” 

“ Pardi ! Coquin de sort! But you—where are you while 
this is happening ? ” 

“Oh, up at the house. Out playing bridge. Anywhere 
except hanging around. Properly set, the thing works 
automatically, as you see. The more I keep away, the better 
is the chance of some wary beast coming around, com- 
prehend ? ” 

“‘ And what do you get, for example ? ”’ 

“‘ Chiefly the neighbours’ cats and dogs,’’ Foster laughed. 
“But now and then something more interesting, a fox, a 
weasel, a marten, a badger, things we never by any chance 
see in the daytime. But whatever it is, I get it, you might 
say, infallibly. I have a catalogue describing the apparatus, 
if you are interested ? ” 

““Oh, Monsieur is too amiable! I should derange him 
too much ! ” 

Foster sensed desire, even eagerness, kindling behind the 
conventional expressions of polite demur. 

“ But not at all! It does not derange me in the least. 
On the contrary. So if Monsieur le Commissaire will give 
himself the trouble to come up to the house ? ” 

And Monsieur le Commissaire did ; for though he was not 
a reading man and there were few signs he cared for less than 
nature study, with or without the camera, he had caught an 
idea which beckoned him on to fame. “ By the very act of 
taking the bait ” (as he paraphrased to himself Foster’s words) 
“the marauder takes also his own convicting photograph. 
The less one troubles himself with surveillance of the premises, 
the larger the chance for success. One could not ask better 
than that, what ? ”’ 


* * * * * 
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The little chief turned the matter over and over in his 
mind, slowly and at length, doubtfully at first but with 
increasing confidence as he familiarised himself with the 
system and the details, which Foster was always joyously 
ready to explain and to demonstrate. He dropped no hint of 
his project, however, either to Foster or to anyone at the 
Hotel de Ville, until the moment thrust its demand for action 
under his very nose. The harvest of his hopes was ripe for 
reaping. He was summoned to the mayor’s office to hear the 
secret report of a new “ aggression.”” The post office stamp 
drawer had been robbed again. 

The commissary went prepared. In fact, knowing the 
mayor’s habit of hearing a caller’s first statement of his 
objective quietly, deciding promptly, doing the rest of the 
talking himself and breaking off sharply any attempt at 
further argument, he had put the thing in writing. Put it 
rather well, too. The mayor read the paper with swift con- 
centration. Then he laid it back on the table, took out his 
pencil ; and stabbed with it at the paragraphs as he made his 
points. 

“My first reaction is that your whole apparatus is a toy 
for the amusement of a millionaire, and not a serious police 
method. 

“My second reaction is that it would be enormously 
expensive. With the special photographic appliances, the 
pistol, things simply unprocurable since the war in ordinary 
commerce—if we could find them at all it would be at astro- 
nomic prices. We should have to envisage an outlay of tens 
of thousands of francs, and where are we going to get them ? 

“My third reaction is that with all these cumbersome 
machines set up in the post office, waiting indefinitely for the 
thief to come, the trap would be exposed to the eyes of all 
the world. The culprit would be first to take note, and he 
would keep away. We should simply make of ourselves a 
public laughing-stock. 

“ And my fourth reaction is that it would not work.”’ ; 

‘“‘ But, Monsieur le Maire, if it catches a weasel, a fox ? ”’ 

‘““My dear man, a fox is a fox and a weasel is a weasel, 
however you may look at him. But for a man .. . Listen. 
Have you thought out the situation ? Your thief is bending 
over to open the safe, with his back to you when the thing 
goes off. What perspective do you get ? You get a picture of 
his behind. I need hardly remind a man of your experience 
and observation that many human behinds are much alike. 
Especially clothed. Especially male. To identify that par- 
ticular one and to associate it convincingly with its owner 
afterwards would be practically impossible.”’ 

“We might put up mirrors, right and left, to get the 
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profile,’ suggested the chief, rushing up reinforcements to a 
forlorn hope. 

The mayor threw up his hands in despair. 

‘And now you want to line the walls of the post office 
with pier glasses! Have you ever priced even one? Don’t 
you know that since the war you cannot buy anywhere even 
a simple light of common glass to replace a broken window- 
pane? My dear Monsieur le Commissaire, the scheme is 
utterly impracticable ! ”’ 

“What is utterly impracticable ? ’ interposed an amused 
voice behind them. The doctor, the only man in St. Gaston 


who entered the mayor’s office unceremoniously, was standing | 


in the doorway. 

“That,” said the mayor, handing over the commissary’s 

brief. ' 
The doctor read it through, the fixed quizzical smile which 

he always wore widening just a little. 


“Tsee. Yes,” he assented, still fingering the paper. ‘ But i 


after all, the purpose is sound . . . Something might be 
worked out. . . . Listen; can you join me for an aperitif 
on the terrace of the Azure Billows this evening, say about six 
o’clock ? You too, Monsieur le Commissaire ? I may keep 
the précis until then ? Thanks. A ¢anto6t, alors.” 
* * os * * 

The fourth man at the table in a retired corner of the 

terrace was the swarthy, slouching chap who had come with 


Mirabella to look over Foster’s place as a set for the film. 


The producer, in short. He had gone over the matter with the 
doctor beforehand and he came direct to the point. There 
was a glint of an idea in the proposed scheme, he said, but: it 
needed elaboration by a specialist. 

His company believed confidently (as he went on to 
explain) that a new field was opening for their activities in 
the application, not of ordinary photography but of the moving 
picture camera, to detective work in the largest sense. It 
might become, for secret records of action what the dictaphone 
was for the unsuspected capture of spoken words. 

But something more subtle than cords and triggers and 
pistols and magnesium powder would be necessary. His 
project, as he saw it in general outline, would replace these 
crude and blatant mechanical contraptions by concealed 
electric wiring and contacts. For the flash powder, which 
could catch only an instantaneous silhouette, he would 
substitute a Kleig light, disguised if expedient, permitting 
the taking of any desired length of film, showing the thief in 
the very act—pose, gesture, walk, features, identification and 
conviction, what? And this filming would be done by a 
cine-camera housed in an ordinary, commonplace telephone 
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booth, ostensibly a new installation exclusively for official 
use, to be placed in the corner of the inner office opposite the 
safe. 

All this could be done under cover of the daily routine 
as an apparent part of work always going on around the 
switchboard and the cables, without attracting attention or 
curiosity. All, at least, except placing and resting the camera, 
which could be done at night. A small portable machine 
would suffice; they could carry it corcealed in a basket, 
or under a cloak. The booth could be kept locked by the 
receveur (postmaster) who would also have control of a master- 
switch by which the whole combination could be “ armed ”’ 
for action at night and disarmed—put out of action—before 
the office opened in the morning. 

“You see,” he explained, ‘‘ we must preconstruct the 
scene as we do in building a film. The thief creeps in, cau- 
tiously, sweeping his flashlight from side to side, looking for 
traps. He sees none. He examines the front of the safe 
minutely—finds nothing suspicious—opens the door as he has 
so often done before. . . . 

“ And then—pan ! pan! ”’ exlaimed the chief excitedly. 

“Oh, dear, no!” snorted the producer. ‘“‘ We must be 
far more subtle than that! No. We lull him into surer con- 
fidence, toward carelessness by doing nothing at all to guard 
the door. It swings back silently. He pulls out the drawer, 
still carefully but a little less carefully ; there is not a hitch, 
not a sound, not a scrape nor a click. The spoil is under his 
hands. His guard is wholly relaxed. 

“And then, as he lifts the portfolio full of stamps... . 
I think that is the crucial moment, for it is the very essence 
of the crime, and the mechanism is absolutely simple for my 
men .. . the contact is made. 

“The Kleig light flashes out, flooding everything in its 
glare. The thief, in a crash of terror, rushes towards the door, 
clutching his booty, the evidence of his crime and revealing 
himself face-on to the lens, for the masked panel in the side 
of the booth has dropped and the film has begun to turn. {It 
registers incontestably the convincing identification of the 
criminal and the proof which will convict him. You have only 
to send the reel to us for development and you will see your 
man, probably one of your fellow-citizens. But no doubt he 
will be wearing an American uniform. All the crooks do— 
it is such a disarming disguise.” 

“ But if anything should happen to the film before the 
veceveuy came down the next morning—if anyone else, a 
confederate, should get in,” the chief began. 

“Listen,” the producer assured him; “I will have an 
alarm installed at the receveur’s bedside, and one at yours, 
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and one at Monsieur le Maire’s .. . how about you, 
doctor ? ”’ 

“‘ Thanks just as much, but I am roused out quite too often 
at night as it is.” 

“Quite so. Three, then. What do you say, Monsieur le 
Maire ? ”’ 

The mayor hesitated. ‘‘ What would be the cost of all 
this ? ”’ 

“Not one sou from you. Our affair entirely. It is with us 
purely a business matter. Something for our Actualities, 
news pictures, syndicated. ‘ How a Thief is Made to Trap 
Himself by an XYZ installation’; ‘Caught in the Act.’ A 
Post Office Robber Taken in Flagrante Delicto by the XYZ 
Service.’ We should be content with a-little publicity, giving 
full credit at the same time to the enlightenment of the 
Administration of St. Gaston, among the very first to avail 
themselves of modern methods. See?” 

‘“‘ My principle again,” the doctor suggested ; ‘‘ quid pro 

uo.” 
“‘ Agreed,” the mayor assented. 


* * * * * 


And so it was done, and everybody on the side of law and 
order, sucking his lips metaphorically and expectantly, waited 
for the fellow to begin again. He did, of course, in due time. 
The three alarms rang and the three functionaries, having 
first prudently waited for one another so as to concentrate the 
authority of the law, entered the office together. Everything 
seemed to have gone according to expectations within the 
whole scope of the plan, but it had manifestly gone one step 
further. 

The thief, somewhat more sophisticated than they had 
assumed him to be, had forced the door of the booth ; and 
the camera, including of course the reel of film, was gone. He 
had carried it off, with the stamps. 


HENRY HARDINGE. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


INSIDE AMERICA 


OnE of the most remarkable developments since the war has 
been the creation and astonishingly rapid growth of an 
international legend, which is twisting our whole approach to 
the problem of survival: I mean the legend that the world is 
divided into two opposed camps, one based on Moscow, the 
other on Washington, and that all of us who have missed the 
ineffable privileges of American or Soviet citizenship must 
choose which master we shall’serve. This curious fantasy 
might have been invented by a German for the express benefit 
of Germany. The Germans have certainly pounced on it and 
made the most of it, and a little more besides, in their natural 
and devoted efforts to discredit their late conquerors in each 
other’s eyes. Nevertheless it was not made in Germany : it 
was made in America by certain gloomy egocentrics of the 
business world, taken up by the Russians for purposes of their 
own, and publicised in Great Britain by a few Englishmen who 
ought to know better. 

It flourishes exceedingly. It has taken root in the minds 
of many who consciously reject it. You see its strangulating 
effect on individual thought and action in the very way in 
which its opponents formulate their opposition. Honourably 
bent on ignoring the absurd and meaningless choice so imper- 
tinently thrust upon us by the White House and the Kremlin, 
we are yet hypnotised by the sheer boldness and magnitude 
of that demand. Instead of exclaiming ‘‘ A plague on both 
your houses!’ and going about our business, extending over 
a considerable slice of that globe which the Americans and the 
Russians pretend to divide between themselves, we glance 
nervously from one to the other and chatter brightly about 
casting ourselves in a special role as the intermediary between 
the two extremes, as the golden mean, as the bridge between 
the East and the West. Since the last thing either the 
Americans or the Russians desire is an intermediary, a golden 
mean, or a bridge, and since neither of them has the least 
intention of recognising any country which does not enforce 
recognition of its existence by its indigestibility, this sort of 
attitude is not likely to get us very far. 

Nor is it healthy for us. It presupposes the existence of 
only two positive systems of life, the American and the Russian, | 
and implies that the best we ourselves can hope to do is to 
oppose these positive systems with an entirely negative 
system composed of colourful bits and pieces taken at will 
from Russian collectivism and American individualism (both 
so-called), jammed together into a forced and unnatural 
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association, satisfying nobody, and inevitably making the 
worst of both worlds. If we cannot do better than that it will 
mean, in effect, that we no longer have anything of our own 
to offer ; and it is, I suppose, the undeclared conviction that 
this is so which lies at the back of the minds of those who 
advocate that we should throw in our lot with one or other of 
the child-like monsters on either side of us. Apart from a 
handful of Communists, most Englishmen who see no future 
for their own country take it for granted that for our new 
master we should choose America. 

I suppose if it came to a choice between the Kremlin and 
the White House we should choose the White House. But 
how many of us have a really clear idea of what this would 
mean? America is not just another younger, more vital 
Britain with greater emphasis on motor-cars and less on 
gardens. It is a foreign country and an unrealised country at 
that. This is a fact which we find it very hard to realise, | 
simply because the American language happens to be based 
on English. It has long seemed to me a major misfortune 
that when they threw out the English king the New England 
colonists did not also throw out the English language. The 
popular belief that we and the Americans speak the same 
language (a belief, which, interestingly, is not shared by most 
Americans) has led us into a long series of false positions. It 
has muddled our thought and hampered our actions to the 
point, in certain directions, of total breakdown, and it is still 
rushing us dizzily towards the day when we shall indeed speak 
the same language—and not English but American. . . . 

All this, of course, is not a matter of philology but of 
politics and morals. When we are dealing with the French, 
the Russians, the Italians, the language barrier symbolises 
the national differences in thought and attitude. In order 
to talk to a Frenchman at all we have to take hold of ourselves 
and remember where we are. But with the Americans, 
because so many of the same words in their language mean, 
according to the dictionary, just what they mean in ours, 
there is nothing to remind us that we are talking to people of 
another race, or mixture of races, and in consequence we 
ramble on with the unbuttoned allusiveness of the family 
circle—and with what results! That is why a book like Mr. 
Gunther’s Inside U.S.A.* may hit the English reader with a 
sense of shock. 

It is‘a salutary shock. For this American writing about 
Americans is unmistakably a foreigner writing about foreigners. 
By no conceivable stretch of the imagination could an English- 
man write in this way for his own countrymen about his own 
country: and by no conceivable stretch of the imagination 

* Hamish Hamilton, 21s. 
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could the people about whom Mr. Gunther writes be regarded 
by us as anything but foreigners in the absolute sense. The 
main trouble is that the book itself is so foreign to our habit 
of mind that it may be found by many practically impossible to 
read. Indeed I can think of few things more interesting than 
an enquiry into how this book strikes the English reader. 
How many of us would regard it as the alien product of an 
alien culture? How many would find the approach, the 
manner, and the matter quite natural and not at all surprising? 
The answer to those questions would give a fairly just idea of 
how far we have ourselves become Americanised and how 
strong or feeble is our resistance to the imposition of an alien 
point of view. 

Before going any farther I should like to insist that this 
emphasis on the foreignness of the great American people is 
not in itself a criticism. It is no criticism of the French to 
say they are foreigners and in important particulars unlike us : 
it may indeed be a compliment. Similarly, it is no criticism 
of the Americans to say the same thing of them. _ It is essential 
that we should say so, not only in self-defence but in fairness 
to them. For to pretend that they are not really foreigners 
at all not only blinds our own eyes to certain highly important 
facts of contemporary life, but causes us to miss the whole 
point of the U.S.A., to say nothing of its potential glory. 

To return to Mr. Gunther, himself an American with a 
Chicago German background (not at all the same thing as a 
Berlin or Munich background, but equally not at all the same 
thing as an English one), we are familiar with his work, which is 
a help in assessing this new and amazing production. We have 
read, most of us, one or other of his omnibus surveys: Inside 
Europe, Inside Asia, Inside Latin America. We know the 
way he tackles the business of interpreting foreign lands to 
the great American public. Here his avowed task is to 
interpret America to the Americans, and, incidentally, to 
anybody else who may be interested. There are few contem- 
porary writers who have attempted this task, and none as 
comprehensively and compendiously as Mr. Gunther. The 
foreign reader, thrusting away the depression which properly 
asserts itself at the sight of nearly 1,000 large and closely- 
printed pages, opens the volume eagerly in quest of timely 
enlightenment. Here is the chance to find out a number of 
things he has wanted to know for a long time. He should 
discover above all what a practised and intelligent American 
observer who has knocked extensively about the world thinks 
of his own country ; it should tell him how America appears 
in American eyes, what things in that amazing country seem 
good and what bad to the possessors, what seem important 
and what unimportant: it should also tell him what the 
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ordinary American citizen wants to know about his country. 
And so on. 

The answers to these questions are a little disconcerting. 
In fact there are no direct answers. Mr. Gunther, the supreme 
reporter, the man who has probably interviewed more “ lead- 
ing citizens ’’ of more countries than any other journalist in 
the world, the man who goes with unexampled conscientious- 
ness for his facts to their sources, appears to have no views 
about America at all. Absolutely none. He seems indeed to 
have no sense of America. You would say after ploughing 
through several hundred of these pages, that there is no such 
thing as America. It may be that this impression was the very 
impression that Mr. Gunther sought to make. He calls his 
book Inside U.S.A., not Inside America. He has no general 
chapter about America or the U.S.A. Instead there is a long 
series of chapters dealing with the domestic politics and 
preoccupations of each State individually, beginning, deli- 
berately, with California, and working across to the East. 
There is to be another volume which will deal with the District 
of Columbia, the stateless state which is the seat of the nation’s 
capital and government and federal organisation. Doubtless 
in this volume we shall have a glimpse of what we mean by 
“ America.”’ But this very compartmentalisation, it seems 
to me, is suggestive of the lack of a ruling idea. It is, after 
all, as though a man were to write two books interpreting 
Great Britain: the first, called Inside the United Kingdom, 
would deal, county by county, with the local affairs of that 
county and the sort of people living there, touching on 
national and international issues only as they affected, say, 
the arable farmers of Norfolk, the cotton men of Lancashire, 
the crofters of the Highlands, the sheep men of Romney 
Marsh, the commuters of Metroland. The second volume, 
called Inside Westminster, would give you a picture of the 
machinery of government and of the activities of that 
government. , 

Such a work would give the reader a strange idea of our 
own land. Or, rather, it would give no true idea at all. 
Because no matter how bottomlessly absorbed members of 
the separate groups and districts may be in their own particular 
problems (and the extent to which most men and women are 
in fact limited in their active interests to the routine of their 
daily lives and the affairs of their families and neighbours is 
not yet properly realised by politicians), there is over all a 
moderating sense of Britishness. It would be quite impossible, 
I believe, for an Englishman to Guntherise his own country, 
county by county, district by -district, compartment by 
compartment, without on almost every other page standing 
back and relating local to national interests and characteristics. 
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Quite impossible. Yet Mr. Gunther is able to do this for the 
United States of America without standing back once in his 
all but one thousand pages. And this, it seems to me, is due 
not so much to an individual failure on the part of Mr. Gunther 
as to a failure on the part of all his fellow-countrymen. Paris 
is not France, we often say ; London is not England: and we 
mean that everything that is not Paris is France, and every- 
thing that is not London is England. But when we say, as 
we do, and with the same sort of thought in mind, New York 
is not America, we are, in truth, saying just that and nothing 
more. With equal truth we might say Chicago, Detroit, 
Texas, Seattle and Idaho are not America. Because nothing, 
just yet, is America : a few general ideas, not very well worked 
out, coca-cola, six and ten cent stores, a swarm of identical 
films, a cloud of identical cars and washing-machines : these 
form the tenuous thread uniting all the populations of that 
vast land and forming the problematical basis for the nation 
that is not yet.... 

Let me say again that this is not a criticism of the people 
of America, who have lately amassed half the wealth of the 
world ; it is simply an outsider’s comment on one of the main 
differences between the U.S.A. and Great Britain. I suggested 
earlier that the Americans belong to a foreign nation in the 
making. A course of Mr. Gunther should convince the most 
sceptical that this is true. We talk easily and loosely about 
the youth and incoherence of America. But it is a hard 
and literal fact, how hard and how literal the most cursory 
glance through this amazing volume will all too easily show. 
We have to grasp this fact and never let go of it. In asense 
it is a discouraging fact. To deal with America, as a respon- 
sible nation, here and now, would appear to be virtually - 
impossible : you can’t deal with a thing that doesn’t exist. 
That matters to us very much at this moment. But in another 
sense it is an encouraging fact : if the Americans can, as they 
seem to be in the process of doing, slowly weld a bewildering 
complex of largely autonomous communities of different 
nationalities, different traditions, and mutually opposed 
interests into a coherent whole which will be something greater 
than the sum of its parts—and, as it were, starting from scratch 
with, in the overwhelming majority, the rag-tag and bobtail 
of Europe as its raw material—if the Americans can do this, we 
as part of the British Commonwealth, to say nothing of 
Western Europe, should be able to do the same. Contem- 
plating the raw material of the American nation in the process 
of becoming, one is left with the uneasy feeling of wasted 
opportunities. If we, with our ready-made advantages, had 
worked on the lines of the people of America, with nothing but 
a name, a few general ideas and a chain of drug-stores to hold 
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them together, there would be less talk to-day about dividing 
the world into two. 

As for Mr. Gunther’s manner, the things he finds interesting 
and the things his compatriots find interesting—it is past 
description. What he has produced is a colossal, an unheard 
of guide-book to the inside story of the politics and industry 
of every state in the Union. It will be out of date by the time 
these lines are printed, so, as a reference book, it is of limited 
usefulness, while, as a thing to read, it is just about as indiges- 
tible as can be. Each and every one of these thousand pages 
is as crammed with facts as a pheasant’s crop with grain, and 
as you read on, for the general sense, the effort to discard: the 
totally useless and meaningless details of the grey statistical 
aggregate that the machine-age confuses with knowledge— 
to discard them so that they shall not invade and burden the 
memory—becomes ever harder. And that is another thing 
that Mr. Gunther, involuntarily, teaches us: Americans like 
facts about themselves, not merely about other people. It is 
as though nothing exists for them unless it can be expressed 
in a measurement, a date, a formal resolution, an act, ora 
figure. It is the symptom of a disease we have caught our- 
selves, and with very much less excuse in our case. The 
disease itself is nothing less than an atrophy of the spirit which 
deprives us of the sense of reality. For, when you come to 
think of it, when you have expressed all you can in figures, 
measurements, and formule, almost everything that is of 
value in the world is still unmentioned. Mr. Gunther's 
compatriots, excited by their mastery of matter and the 
swiftness and comfort which it brings to their lives, so dizzily 
different from the slow village-life of the European peasantry 
from which so many of them stem, are still living in fairyland. 
Reality will come to them in time. But meanwhile at least 
they believe in that fairyland and work furiously to defend it. 
We have grown out of fairyland, but can we say we yet believe 
in reality ? 

EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


BriEF LIFE OF THE BRoNtTES. By Royston Millmore. (W. R. Millmore. 
ss.) Mr. Millmore has written this little book to commemorate the 
Bronté Centenary, for it is just 100 years ago that Jane Eyre, Wuthering 
Heights and Agnes Grey were first published. He also attempts to dispel 
the strange legends which have grown up around this famous family, 
and which have been too widely believed. The Brontés do not stand in 
need of any embellishments to make them into remarkable figures, for, 
however simply their story is told, it is one which cannot fail to strike 
the imagination with its power and sadness, The setting of the family’s 
life was a romantic one, in the midst of the wild, bleak Yorkshire moors, 
and each member was dogged throughout life by ill-health and every sort 
of difficulty. The fault of many biographers has been an attempt rather 
to over-dramatise the drawbacks the Brontés had to fight against than 
otherwise, and Mr. Millmore rightly says this exaggeration is unneces- 
sary, for there is no lack of drama in the strange reality of their lives. 

The part of villain of the piece is often allotted to the children’s 
father, but there is little evidence to bear this out, and indeed it was 
thanks to him that they received so liberal and free an education when 
such a thing for girls was practically unheard of. They were free to read 
any of the journals or books about the house, and in consequence knew 
far more about life at quite an early age than their contemporaries living 
in more sophisticated social circles. From out of this background grew 
their independence of spirit and strength of character, and the only regret 
is that the care of their minds was not extended to care of their bodies, 
for the seeds of ill-health and early death were sown very young. 

It is inevitable in a life of the Brontés that more should be written about 
Charlotte than of the others. Inevitable because she was the longest- 
lived, and the only one who was to survive long enough to see herself 
famous. The others were to die in obscurity and comparatively little is 
known about their lives, although, since, Emily has been acclaimed by 
some as the greatest genius of them all. In his description of Wuthering 
Heights, Mr. Millmore speaks of “the gripping sombre beauty of a 
tragedy fit to stand side by side with the classics of all times and all 
countries.” Yet this masterpiece was only published thanks to the 
success of Jame Eyre, and it was many years before its true worth was 
appreciated. Charlotte was more fortunate in this respect, and early on 
was accorded her rightful place. She did everything she could to bring 
Emily the merited recognition, but even her own success brought her 
little joy, for by the time she was famous she was quite alone, Branwell, 
Emily and Anne all having died in quick succession. It was not many 
years before she was to follow them on their sad journey to the old 
cemetery at Haworth. 

Although Mr. Millmore tells the story of this family quite simply, 
trying to keep always to authentic facts, he does manage, within the 
scope of his small book, to bring understanding and sympathy to his 
treatment of their personalities. He makes clear how’ great a purpose 
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there was in each of these women’s lives, and portrays the nobility and 
selflessness of their characters, which in no way looked for or desired 
fame or notoriety. It is a cause for wonder this spark of genius running 
through a whole family, and which flared out sometimes into inspiration, 


IN DARKEST RUSSIA 


TALEs OF BreLkin. By Alexander Pushkin. (Russian Literature Library, 
Lindsay Drummond, Ltd. 5s.) The latest author to be represented in the 
new series being published by the Russian Literature Library is Alexander J 
Pushkin. One of his lesser-known works has been chosen, being a 
collection of five short stories under the title of the Tales of Bielkin. 
There are few people who will disagree with the choice, for it is an excel- 
lent example of the grace and poetry of Pushkin’s writing. It is difficult 
to judge the quality of a translation if you cannot read the original, but 
certainly in this case it reads with great natural ease. There are few | 
people who have not been enchanted at some time by one or other of the 
great Russian writers, but many of their classics are little known in this 
country. There is no better meeting point for two countries than 
through the mutual knowledge and understanding of each other's 
literature, for great writers are inspired to put into words the emotions 
and characteristics of their people. 

The gentle melancholy of Pushkin’s stories holds a peculiar charm, 
and even when his characters get involved in deep passions and strange 
adventures, the mind of the reader remains detached, being captured by 
the author’s fatalism. Here is a sense of the inevitability of human 
sadness, told with tenderness and pity, but without revolt. A beautiful 
example of this is in the moving story called “‘ ‘The Postmaster,” which 
admirably demonstrates Pushkin’s emotional control. Although he is 
a master in the art of pathos, Pushkin can be gay, and one of the most 
charming of the tales is the last one, ‘‘ The-Young-Lady-Turned-Peasant- 
Girl.” The delicacy and lightness of touch with which this story is 
written makes it a joy to read, and it is a charming pastoral idyll. The 
young lady of the manor disguises herself as a peasant girl in order to 
meet a certain young man, and the escapade leads her into all sorts of 
adventures and difficulties, which are delightfully described. The 
description of the early morning when she steals away into the woods ing ! 
disguise has poetic beauty. ‘‘ The Coffin-Maker” was to me the least f 
attractive of all the stories, being frankly macabre, and the characters 
lacking the delicacy with which those elsewhere are drawn. ‘‘ The Shot” 
and ‘‘ The Snowstorm ” both have fine dramatic power, particularly the 
latter, in which the mystery leads up to such an unexpected conclusion. 
The elements play a great part in Russian lives, and Pushkin makes 4 
snowstorm play havoc with the destinies of three people, showing how 
helpless are mere human designs when they are pitted against the forces 
of nature. This is one of the keys to the Russian character. It is af 
endless fight of a people against a ruthless and powerful enemy, and out 
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of that grows their fatalism and resignation. This book will be welcomed 
by all those who enjoy exquisite story-telling. 


MR. ALDOUS HUXLEY’S PHILOSOPHY 


‘THE PERENNIAL PuiLosopHy. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and 


Windus. 12s. 6d.) Mr. Huxley describes rather than defines the 
Perennial Philosophy as ‘‘ the metaphysic that recognises a divine Reality 
substantial to the world of things and lives and minds ; the psychology 
that finds in the soul something similar to, or even identical with, divine 
Reality ; the ethic that places man’s final end in the knowledge of the 
immanent and transcendental Ground of all being.” In this book he has 
brought together selections from the writings of many peoples over long 
centuries which effectively illustrate some points in the general system of 
the Perennial Philosophy and are also beautiful and memorable in them- 
selves. These selections he has arranged under various heads and, so to 
speak, “‘ embedded ” in a commentary of his own. The result is a 
study of many aspects of man’s spiritual life as these and the ultimate 
nature of the world have revealed themselves to diverse individuals and 
peoples throughout the ages. And what is to be made of Mr. Huxley’s 
effort? As a book, The Perennial Philosophy is certainly interesting. It 
opens doors into many aspects of life and thought which most people 
would never have discovered for themselves, and to this extent will 
enrich those who read it attentively. Mr. Huxley’s own contributions 
are searching, and his capacious and orderly mind has marshalled a wide 
range of material in such a manner that its significance and importance are 
shown. But the crucial questions remain unanswered. Are we in fact 
nearer the truth when told that ultimate reality is an impersonal Divine 
Ground and not a God of Love who is personal even though the nature 
of His personality far outranges the capacity of finite spirits to under- 
stand ? Can impersonal Divineness help men in a suffering world to the 
sympathy, the effort, the faith, and the love which are needed ? In the, 
as it were, formless amalgam of this Divine Ground can the stimuli be 
found which have enabled the mind of Western man from Greek days 
onwards to develop with unrivalled intellectual richness, emotional 
variety and political resource? These questions every reader of The 
Perennial Philosophy must answer for himself. To the answer, whatever 
it may be, one test can be applied which possesses both practical merit 


| and the highest spiritual authority : By their fruits ye shall know them. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
ADEN TO THE HapHraMAuT. By D. van der Meulen. (Murray. 18s.) 
This book is an informative and valuable addition to the original 
literature on Arabia. Its author, Colonel van der Meulen, is a distin- 
guished Hollander, for more than thirty years officially employed in 
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the east, chiefly in the Netherlands East Indies, whose studies of Arabic 

and Islam began long ago in Leyden, the great Dutch centre of Islamic 

learning. The Hadhramaut, a British protected area east of Aden in 

the southernmost fringe of Arabia, is the home of many Arabs who have 

migrated to the East, and the inspiration of Colonel van der Meulen’s 

travels there sprang not least from the desire of the Dutch Government 

to have information about political and other conditions in the native 

land of the Hadhramis, the enterprising Arabs who worked and throve 

and played an important part in pre-war Java. In Hadbramaut: Som 

of its Mysteries Unveiled Colonel van der Meulen recorded studies of the 

people and problems of this remarkable land made during an earlier 

visit. -Aden to the Hadbramut tells the tale of a second journey in 1939, | 
less than six months before the beginning of the Second World War, 

during which the Colonel and his companions traversed routes from { 
Aden to the Hadhramaut which, though familiar to British political 
officers and others serving in the Aden Protectorate, have not previously 
been described for the outside world. The pre-war Hadhramaut was 
a land in which new ideas for the awakening Islamic world, wealth 
earned overseas and brought into the country, and a pax Britannica 
instituted after decades if not centuries of inter-tribal warfare were 
creating novel and difficult social and political problems for its people. 
Colonel van der Meulen’s standing as a traveller has been marked by 
the award of the Patron’s Medal of the Royal Geographical Society 
for his journeys in the Hadhramaut and for contributions to the 
geography, archeology and ethnography of Southern Arabia. This 
new book shows him as an observer sensitively alert to the new social 
and political problems of the Hadhramaut and as a writer whose clear, 
simple style conveys to his readers something of the perils, the hardships 
and the beauties of travel and life in what even the facilities of an ait 
age cannot make other than a remote and distant land. 


SOME BOOKS FROM AMERICA 


21s.) AMERICAN ForEIGN POLICY IN THE MAKING, 1932-1940. 

Charles A. Beard. (Yale University Press; London: Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege. 18s.) Essays rn ScrENCE and PHitosopny. By Alfred North 
Whitehead. (Philosophical Library, New York ; Bognor Regis : Joho 
Crowther (Printers) Ltd. 4.75 dollars.) What are Americans reading? 
The books in this list certainly do not answer that question. All are more 
or less specialised works, all are by academic authorities at leading 
American universities, all have been gathered under one English roof 
because of a single reviewer’s interests. Yet all these books have certaif 
common characteristics—intellectual vitality, broad, far-ranging interest, 
wide and discriminating reading, a rich, abounding concern with the 
changing affairs of mankind. In different ways all these books aft 
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therefore in the great tradition of Western civilisation; and to that 
tradition each makes its own contribution. 

Mr. Northrop, who is Professor of Philosophy and Master of Silliman 
College in Yale University, has given his book the sub-title As Inquiry 
Concerning World Understanding. His purpose is to face the ideological 
conflicts present everywhere in the contemporary world with the object 
of discovering the roots of their mutual incompatibility and, if possible, 
reconciling them in understanding and peace. The urgency of this task 
is the greater in view of the momentous consequences of the meeting of 
East and West, in his view “ the major event of our time.” His analysis 
aims at determining the different ideological assumptions of the major 
peoples and cultures of both West and East and at ascertaining how far 
they necessarily conflict and where, how far, and by what means they can 
be harmonised. The rich field within which he works embraces the 
philosophy of culture, science and art. To what extent he achieves his 
goal of reconciliation his readers must decide for themselves ; what is 
certain is that few of those who complete a somewhat strenuous journey 
in the company of this strong and original mind will fail to deepen their 
understanding of many of the most difficult problems of our time. 

In The Web of Government Mr. Maclver, Lieber Professor of Political 
Philosophy and Sociology at Columbia University, re-examines the central 
problems of political theory and government. His analysis is informed 
and profound. As a realist, Professor Maclver stresses the importance 
and universality of the unequal distribution of power, property and 
status. His account of the myth of authority floods with light many 
dark corners of social conduct where age-old and most difficult problems 
of government begin their lives. His examination of democracy and 
dictatorship is searching and remarkably free from cant. And his 
conclusions on the difference between community and state, between the 
forum in which men can discover and express the ultimate values of life 
and the focus of the group-will to power, are both true and wise. Now 
and again he slips rather badly—for example, in an account of the origins 
of the war of 1914 and the peace-making at Paris in 1919 which has the 
naive superficiality of, say, The New York Nasion at its worst. But in 
his own field, where he both knows the literature and has thought out 
the problems from their beginnings, he has made The Web of Government 
a book from which much help can be obtained in dealing with the 
problems of our storm-tossed age. 

Professor Beard’s American Foreign Policy in the Making, 1932-1940, § 
though in form a work of academic research, is in substance a piece of 
political pamphleteering framed as an attack on the conduct of Americai 
foreign policy by President Franklin D. Roosevelt and the Democratic 
administration which was in power from 1933 onwards. We have no 
doubt that Mr. Roosevelt and his administration did make many mistakes 
in foreign policy—nor, incidentally, did those mistakes all cease aftet 
Pearl Harbour had plunged the United States into war. Mr. Beard’s 
argument, however, is a matter of domestic quarrel for Americans. We 
would only point out that American isolationism and pacifism were majot 
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factors affecting the development of the years between the wars; ag 
that the President and a Democratic administration and Congress wer 
certainly not the only causes of those characteristic American attitude 
whose persistence imperilled more than the people of the United State} 

Whereas the first three of these books are new and original works 
Essays in Science and Philosophy i is a compilation of previous writings o 
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a severely technical kind. For the English reader this book is neverthele 
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England. Professor Whitehead is now 86. He had completed a greg 
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powerful, profound and original minds of an entire generation, a “ le 
of those who know ”—this collection in handy form of much of hi 
recent work is most welcome. 
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